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Some Observations on the Nationalization of 
Railways in Great Britain 


By E. G. PLowman anv G. Lioyp Wison * 


Virtually all main railroad systems of the world outside the United 
States are now nationalized and governmentally owned and operated. 

Hon. Alfred Barnes, Minister of Transport of Great Britain, stated 
in the January issue of Transport Management that 45 per cent of the 
world’s rail transport is now nationalized. He stated that in the British 
Empire, 55 per cent in Canada, 81 per cent in South Africa, and 95 per 
cent of railways in Australia and New Zealand are publicly owned. 
Since January 1, 1948, all of the railroad mileage in England, Wales, 
and Scotland has been nationalized. The most important privately 
owned and operated railway system, excepting those in the United States, 
is the vast privately owned and operated Canadian Pacific Railway Sys- 
tem in Canada. 

On January 1, 1948, the Government of Great Britain took into 
direct government employment about 1,500,000 persons, or 64% per cent 
of all the persons employed in British industry, and acquired over 
£1,000,000,000 in property value and more than a million security and 
property owners. 

Interest in the subject of foreign railroads and their future has 
been whetted by the action of the Labour Party in Great Britain in the 
nationalization of transportation. Great Britain now has a complete 
publicly owned and operated, and therefore a completely monopolistic, 
system of inland transport. 

The Transport Act of 1947, which was passed on August 5, 1947, 
provided for acquisition on January 1, 1948, and for public operation 
thereafter by the British government of all of the following transpor- 
tation and related facilities : 


1. All British railways, including the 580,000 privately owned 
freight cars. This includes 4 main-line and 56 small railroads 
totaling 52,000 miles. 

2. All British canals, totaling 1,640 miles of waterway. 

3. All British bus, street car, subway, and other similar enterprises 

operated in the London metropolitan area. 

All British intercity trucking, with the minor exceptions of 

specialized vehicles and hauls. 

All hotels and other facilities owned by any of the acquired en- 

terprises. 


~ - 


The nationalization of British Transport means the state monopoly 
of virtually all internal transportation, and the enforced coordination of 
all transportation by the National Government. 





* Mr. E. G. Plowman, is Vice President-Traffic, United States Steel Corporation 
of Delaware; and Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, is Professor of Transportation and Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania. 
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The exceptions and definitions of highway transport leave no doubt 
as, to the purpose of this sweeping measure. The road transport pro. 
hibited to privately owned carriers includes any operation of 40 miles 
or more in one or a series of vehicles, when the service requires that any 
vehicle be 25 miles or over from its base of operations. Excepted are 
tank trucks, vehicles used for the transportation of meats and livestock, 
household goods, and heavy, indivisible movements. Motor vehicles op- 
erated and used exclusively by traders in the carriage and delivery of 
their own goods are now exempted from acquisition. 

Under the British Transport Act, the right of the shipper to select 
the kind of transportation best suited to his needs has been drastically 
curtailed, perhaps wiped out altogether. Excepting for his right to op- 
erate his own trucks for purely private operations in the transportation 
and delivery of his own goods, the British shipper must in the future 
depend solely upon Government transportation. 

The acquisition of British highway freight and canal transport fa- 
cilities, as well as the railways, enables the British Transport Commis- 
sion, created by the Act, to regulate or prevent competition between these 
types of service. This will deprive British shippers of their choice of 
transportation facilities. The Act states that its purpose is to provide 
and promote an ‘‘efficient, adequate, economical and properly integrated 
system of public inland transport and port facilities within Great 
Britain.”’ 

There is to be little, if any, room for shipper choice in the nation- 
alized system of transportation. This fact of elimination of shipper 
choice of transportation alternatives is well understood in Great Britain. 
One observer states that the main preoccupation of shippers is that they 
retain this freedom of choice which they have come to value so highly 
since the development of motor transportation. Although they have re- 
ceived many reassurances on this point, they do not place full reliance 
upon them, for they are warned that ‘‘abuse’’ of the freedom of the 
traders to use their private vehicles as they choose may lead to further 
restrictions. They are apprehensive also lest motor and railway rates 
may be linked in such a way as to fail to reflect properly the economic 
advantages of each form of transportation. 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews, Chairman of the London and North East- 
ern Railway, in a report to the stockholders on March 6, 1947 referred 
to an alternate proposal of the railroads: ‘‘In July, 1946 . . . a scheme 
for the coordination of all road and rail freight transport services was 
agreed and submitted to the Minister of Transport. The transport 
users would thereby be left entirely free to choose the form of transport 
most suited to their business, including the absolute right to carry their 
own goods in their own vehicles. The dangers of a transport monopoly 
would thus be completely avoided. The Minister of Transport . . . dis- 
missed [these proposals] in the following words: ‘I have studied the 
memorandum, but the Government have other plans as to the solution of 
the problem.’ ’’ The other plan, as we now know, was nationalization. 

Shippers are interested in the policy to be followed by the new 
British State Monopoly of Transportation in rates and charges. It is 
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instructed in the law to conduct the whole enterprise so that the revenue 
may not be less than sufficient to meet the charges, taking one year with 
another. When the Transport Bill was crammed through Parliament, 
the Minister of Transport announced that there would be increases in 
rates and charges and increases in wages, but he did not state the amount 
of either. The Government has since announced an increase in all rail- 
way rates and passenger charges of 24 per cent and 1614 per cent, re- 
spectively, which became effeqtive October 1, 1947. This brought the 
level of railway charges to approximately 55 per cent over the level prior 
to World War II. Clearly, lower freight rates were not the reason for 
nor the objective of nationalization. 


Agreed Charges 


The British railways since 1934 have been experimenting with 
“agreed charges’’ as the basis of charging freight rates upon shipments 
of certain shippers who have applied for these special rates. The agree- 
ments are subject to approval by the Railway Rates Tribunal, now the 
Transportation Rates Tribunal. Under this plan of rate-making, the 
railways establish an average rate upon all or any specified part of a 
shipper’s traffic without regard to the nature of the commodity or the 
distance the shipments are transported. These rates are authorized to 
be made by the railways by the Road and Rail Traffie Act of 1933. 

It will be interesting indeed to watch how this promising rate-mak- 
ing experiment in railroad rate-making in Great Britain will fare under 
the socialized operation of the future. 


The Responsibilities of the British Transport Commission 


The Transport Act places upon the British Transport Commission 
six major responsibilities : 


1. to carry goods and passengers by rail, road and inland water- 
way, within Great Britain ; 

2. to provide within Great Britain port facilities and facilities for 
traffic by inland waterway ; 

3. to store goods, within Great Britain ; 

4. to consign goods on behalf of other persons from any place in 
Great Britain ; 

5. to provide within Great Britain hotels, hostels, and other living 
accommodations and places of refreshment required by passen- 
gers; and generally, 

6. ‘‘to provide in Great Britain such other amenities and facilities 
for passengers and other persons making use of the services pro- 
vided for them as it may appear to them requisite or expedient 
to provide.”’ 


These sweeping responsibilities for providing inland transport, port 
facilities, storage warehouses, consignment arrangements, and hotel facili- 
es are subject, however, to the control and direction of the Minister 
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of Transport who is a member of the British cabinet. The Minister is em. 
powered, after consultation with the Transport Commission, to issye 
directions of general nature with respect to the policy to be followed jn 
carrying out transportation activities of the Commission. Specifically, 
this Cabinet officer by writing a letter can substitute his judgment for 
that of the Transport Commission in such matters as consolidation or 
reorganization, new capital outlay, training programs, research projects, 
purchase or sale of property, and any other major purpose. Thus, the 
British Government through this Cabinet officer has top responsibility 
and authority under the Transport Act, 1947, for management of na. 
tionalized British transportation. The Transport Commission and the 
Executives holding positions of responsibility in the various companies 
must carry on their work subject to this overriding veto by the highest 
political authority of Great Britain. 

This duality of managerial direction and responsibility has been 
well discussed by Sir Henry Clay, a brilliant and conservative economist, 
in his talk at the University of Pennsylvania on January 10, 1947. 


‘‘The socialist experiment being carried out in England today has 
found itself faced with this problem; it seeks to avoid detailed po- 
litical direction of the industries it is socializing, to preserve the 
autonomy of their management in choosing methods, regulating 
costs and fixing prices, while imposing some real political control to 
justify the change it is making. The general device adopted is to 
entrust the administration of each industry to an independent board 
or commission, appointed for a term of years and required to oper- 
ate on commercial lines. But in every case it has been found neces- 
sary, if the political object of nationalization was to be assured, to 
reserve for the Minister responsible to Parliament the power to 
issue ‘directions’ to the board or commission, which will supersede 
its autonomous discretion. 


‘*Thus one part of the measure takes away the entrepreneurial free- 
dom which another part sought to safeguard. The result inevitably 
is divided responsibility, the surest obstacle to the kind of enter- 
prise which takes risks in order to make progress: the unfortunate 
administrator has to serve two masters—the market, because he still 
operates in a market economy, and the Minister who appointed him. 


‘‘T fear confusion and conservatism as a result of this divided 
responsibility.’’ 


Some Reasons For Nationalization 


There is no doubt that nationalization of British transportation was 
caused, at least in part, by reasons other than the political and economic 
philosophy of the Labour Party. These reasons may be of interest to 
transportation men in the United States, because they indicate that dis- 
satisfaction with transportation from a number of different causes may 
cause some to conclude that there are no remedies to these problems ex- 
cepting government ownership and operation. Some of the reasons for 
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1. 


The apprehension expressed by the sponsors of nationalization 
that the railways would be financially unable to rehabilitate their 
properties and improve their facilities to the extent necessary 
to meet post-war conditions. This statement was vigorously re- 
futed by representatives of British railways. 


The alleged failure of previous Governments, railways and motor 
carriers adequately to coordinate their services and facilities to 
provide satisfactory joint services. Such coordination, the ad- 
vocates of nationalization urged, could best be accomplished by a 
monopoly and, under a Socialist Government, the only tolerable 
monopoly was a government monopoly. 


The ever-increasing complexities of railway rates and charges, 
including the multiplication of ‘‘exceptionals’’ and other special 
rates. 


The failure of railways to work out integration of their services 
and operations with the result that a large portion of the work 
of the railway organizations had become inter-company detail 
work rather than constructive transportation work. 


The apparent concern of security owners chiefly in the amount of 
compensation to be paid them for their securities, due probably 
to the apprehension that if the railways continued under private 
ownership that additional senior securities might be issued in 
order to finance the rehabilitation of railways which would 
impair the value of the common stockholders’ equity. 


Failure of railways to develop personnel and employment prac- 
tices and systems of promotion which railway employees con- 
sidered fair and equitable. The employees of British railways 
had for many years advocated nationalization, and railway trade 
union organizations were influential in developing the program 
of nationalization for the Labour Party. 


Failure of railways to provide office facilities and working condi- 
tions considered satisfactory by railway employees. 


. Another reason advanced by spokesmen of the Labour Party in 


sponsoring the Transport Act was that capital was searce in 
Great Britain and the Government could not permit enterprises 
to bid against each other for this scarce capital, but would have 
to assume responsibility for its allocation. 


With less than four months of operation of virtually the entire 
British transportation system by a monopolistic government enterprise, 
It is too soon to predict accurately as to the ultimate problems that will 
develop. It is not unlikely that the results will not be as good as glow- 
ingly predicted by the advocates of nationalization, nor as bad as has 
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been predicted by its opponents. The opponents of nationalization econ. 
cede that competent men experienced in transportation work generally 
have been selected for the key positions as Members of the British Trans. 
port Commission and the Executives. Whatever develops, private ship. 
pers will be forced to deal with a governmental nationalized transpor. 
tation monopoly. 

It is difficult, if not impossible at this distance, accurately to ap. 
praise the attitude of shippers and the general public towards the na. 
tionalization of British transportation. There is some evidence that the 
attitude of many shippers was one of fatalism and futility, in spite of 
the fact that, as was so aptly said in an opposition speech in Parliament, 
the shipper after January 1, 1948 ‘‘would be left with transportation 
as his master instead of his servant.’’ 

Among the unsolved problems British users of rail, truck, or canal 
transportation now face, the following are perhaps the most important. 
These problems were emphasized by spokesmen of the opposition to 
nationalization during the vigorous debates on the subject : 


1. Under nationalization, what is to take the place of freedom of 
routing choice available to the shipper? Prior to nationalization 
there was no question as to the right of shippers to choose not 
only the form of transportation but the route and the company 
or agency they wished to use. They could choose between barge, 
truck, or rail service. Within these groups they could choose 
between different companies operating over various routes ac- 
cording to their own convenience and wishes. 


2. Under nationalized transportation conditions, to what extent 
ean shippers use their own vehicles in transportation of their 
own goods, including supplies and products? The law seems 
clear on this subject since all privately-owned railways, canals, 
railway cars, and intercity motor carriers are included in the 
nationalization scheme. However, shippers still retain a limited 
right to use their own trucks for the movement of their own 
goods in short haul services over the roads. It will be interest- 
ing indeed to watch whether this drastic limitation breaks down 
in the direction of freedom for shipper ownership of the vehicles 
used in transportation. 


3. It has always been assumed by shippers that their industry or 
companies were entitled to share to some extent in the savings 
resulting from efficiency in transportation in the form of lower 
freight rates. It is not yet known whether the British Transport 
Commission and the various Executives will negotiate rates with 
shippers along these lines. It seems clear that the Transport 
Commission does not need, if it does not so choose, to adjust 
freight charges in such a way as to encourage efficient use of 
various means of transportation by shippers. 


4. The opposition to British nationalization pointed out that one 
of the most important aspects of competitive transportation was 
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the opportunity for entry into the field of transportation of new 
competitors with new methods or modes of transportation. The 
opposition attacked British nationalization of transportation on 
this ground that the monopoly thereby created would not and 
probably could not permit competition of this sort. The right 
of entry of new enterprises appears to depend entirely upon the 
decision of the Board and Executives and that the initiative of 
prospective transportation enterprisers is stifled. 


Sir Ronald Matthews, Chairman of the London & North Eastern 
Railway, in pleading for a more thorough investigation of British trans- 
portation and for the study of remedies other than nationalization before 
such drastic action was taken, stated the point of view of the opponents 
of nationalization in ringing words to the General Meeting of the London 
& North Eastern at London on March 6, 1947. He said, in part: 


“The older generation suffers from a deep and legitimate feeling 
of gross injustice when they compare the reductions in income with 
the rise of wages and decreased purchasing power of money. The 
younger generation, burning with a spirit of enterprise and adven- 
ture, see before them a life of drab and weary frustration, of end- 
less and irritating controls . . . . The one sacrifice which will avail 
us nothing is the pouring of the blood of industry on the dreary 
altar of Karl Marx.’’ 





Britain’s Great Experiment * 
Three Months of Socialised Transport 


By CurisTINnE R. TAYLOR 


Three months have passed since the main provisions of what Mr. 
Alfred Barnes, M. P. British Minister of Transport, described as the 
‘‘largest and most extensive socialisation measure’’ came into force. 

The Transport Act 1947, which received Royal Assent on August 
6th 1947, was described during its Parliamentary stages as a Bill by the 
Government’s leader in the House of Lords as a ‘‘gigantie adventure,” 
Three months is but a moment of time to produce results from which to 
base firm conclusions, yet many steps have been taken along the path of 
‘‘adventure’’ and, in general, the voices of the critics, so strong through- 
out the long process of this, the most momentous piece of transport legis. 
lation, have been hushed. Indeed, some of the most powerful of the 
Government’s opponents during the Committee stages of the Bill, seem 
now to proclaim, by their actions, that they are converts to the gospel 
laid down in the Act. 

Under the Transport Act 1947, railways, and some goods road trans. 
port concerns, including the large fleets of commercial vehicles already 
owned or financially controlled by the railways; the greater part of the 
canal system, but not the businesses of canal carriers, pass under public 
ownership, restrictions being placed on other goods road vehicles; pro- 
vision is made for re-organisation and possible transfer to public owner- 
ship of road passenger services while port and harbour facilities are 
made subject to supervision. 


The Persons Concerned 


The following bodies of persons are concerned with the organisation 
of transport: 


1. The Minister of Transport who is responsible to Parliament and 
whose principal duties are to appoint the British Transport Com- 
mission, and, on consultation with this body, the Executives and 
Consultative Committees. The Minister must also give directions 
of a general character to the Commission as to functions affecting 
the national interest; settle lines for the framing of development 
programmes or developments involving heavy financial outlay; to 
consent to borrowing on the part of the Commission ; appoint audi- 





* (Editor's Note: \n this article we have reproduced, excerpts from a compre 
hensive paper prepared by Christine R. Taylor, who is Chairman of the Board ol 
Directors of Industrial Transport Publications, Ltd., Editor of “Transport Manage- 
ment,” one of Britain’s leading transportation magazines; and Chairman of the 
Womens’ Traffic Club of Great Britain. It is believed that the information and 
views expressed in this article will be of particular interest when read in conjunction 
with the article on the same subject written by Dr. Wilson and Mr. Plowman, re 
produced herein.) 
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tors and lay the annual accounts and report of the Commission 
before Parliament. 


9. The British Transport Commission (B. T. C.) is constituted under 

Part 1 of the Act and consists of a Chairman and from four to 

eight members appointed by the Minister. The chairman and not 

at Mr less than four members are full time. Members of Parliament are 
precluded from service and the duties of members may not be pre- 


hy - judiced by their financial interests. It is the general duty of the 
August Commission to provide or secure or promote the provision of an 
bv the efficient, adequate, economical and properly integrated system of 
ture.” public inland transport (other than transport by air) and port 
hich to facilities within Great Britain for passengers and goods with due 
vath of regard to safety of operation. The businesses carried on by the 
rough- Commission are to form one undertaking, to be conducted so as to 
t legis. ensure that the revenue is not less than sufficient to meet the 
of the charges properly chargeable to revenue, taking one year with 
|, seem another. 


gospel 3 The Executives—bodies to work under the general guidance of the 
British Transport Commission. There are envisaged under the Act. 


trans. five Executives—Railways, Docks and Inland Waterways, Road 
ready transport, London Passenger Transport and Hotels. The Commis- 
of the sion may alter the number and designation of the Executives. 
public These bodies are the active controlling bodies for each of the sys- 
oh wd tems of transport dealt with by the Act. 


es are’ 44 The Act envisages a Central Transport Consultative Committee 
and a series of Transport Users Consultative Committees. which 
between them shall cover the whole country. They will replace 
the Panels set up under the Ministry of Transport Act 1919 and the 

‘eation Transport Advisory Council set up under the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act 1933 (See. 46). 


or 


t and . A Transport Tribunal as successor to the Railway Rates Tribunal 
Com- set up under the Railway Act 1921 and 

8 and 6. An Arbitration Tribunal to deal with disputed matters which arise 

vers out of the various ‘‘take-over’’ provisions of the Act. 

ectin 

pment This Is the Law 

v! hy American transport experts know that, during the passage of the 


Bill, a strenuous and, at times, bitter fight was put up against its pro- 
ompre- visions—albeit, in the opinion of some, with misdirected arguments. 
ard off Now, in the words of one of the better balanced transport journals ‘‘the 
|anage-§ ability and knowledge of that campaign (anti-nationalisation) are now 
- L sought in another role i.e. to help to implement the Act, sectional in- 
inction§ “Tests should in our opinion, be subordinated to those of the community 
an, re-§ a whole.’’ 

This quotation voices, in essence, the frame of mind in which most 
British transport journals faced the ‘‘Appointed day’’—January Ist 
1948. With characteristic British fairness, members of transport serv- 
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ices directly affected by the change over from private to public owner. § ™ ™" 
ship have tacitly said ‘‘This is the law—let’s give it a chance.’’ As far the 
back as Spring 1947, calling in to the office of a prominent executive cong 
of the road transport industry, a vigorous fighter against nationalisation ber I 
and Chairman of his local branch of the Conservative Party, we were than 
surprised to hear him state, with considerable emphasis, that, if the Bill 

became law (and even at that early date, discerning folk were counting 

on an Act bringing in some measure of State ownership) he, for one, 
would play his part in operating State-owned road services with the § Tran 
same efficiency as he had carried out his duties under private enterprise, §  lister 
‘*For,’’ he said ‘‘if we, who have built up road transport, don’t take a § porta 
hand, the Government will call in outsiders and goodbye then to British § idea 


industry in the resultant chaos.’’ it col 
This attitude typified the viewpoint of many of the best of British § and 

transport administrators. (frei 

moto 

Effect of the Economic Crisis way 


Unfortunately the country and the Government had to face the hun¢ 
autumn economic crisis within a few weeks of the Transport Act 1947 abou 
being placed on the Statute Book and all realised the truth of the decla- § *°"© 
ration of Prime Minister Attlee, that the only way out of the country’s of tH 
troubles was the ‘‘hard way’”’ of greater effort and longer hours by all dert 
industries, including transport. Hence, preparations for the ‘‘take- also 
over’’ had to be finalised under the worst possible conditions. 

In February 1948, although fine efforts had been made by most see- estal 
tions of the community to assist in Britain’s economie recovery. facts Boa: 
concerning the cost of production had to be brought urgently to the esta! 
notice of the country. The Government called for strict adherence to § PT 
the terms of collective agreements concerning wages and although some tran 
of the Unions had negotiations for higher wages in an advanced stage, § - ° 
in general, the call for a ‘‘stand still’’ has been heeded. and 

Throughout the late autumn, however, there were faint echoes of the 
small section of ‘‘die-hard’’ opposition, including a suggestion of a _ 
‘general strike’? by road operators. Replies in the technical press to} °°" 
this suggestion showed conclusively that such tactics would not get a fol- Mr. 
lowing. The general public, rendered apprehensive by propaganda, and 
waited rather uneasily for the ‘‘Appointed day’’ but that day dawned dre 
and passed unmarked save by a few feature articles in the press. Op-§ °° 
ponents of the measure foynd that, contrary to their prophesies, the § “” 
8.20 train did run and protagonists realised that, despite State owner- 


ship so long awaited, Northern trains sometimes still ran late! sa 
British Transport Stock to 


Notice had been given that owners of Home railway stock and other 
securities to be acquired by the B. T. C. would become owners of the 
appropriate amount of new British Transport Stock after January Ist 
and that, pending the issue of new stock, the existing certificates were Ch 
to be regarded as valid for the new stock. Meantime, it became apparent ope 
that interest on the new stock was unlikely to be less than 3 percent. and 
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in view of this satisfactory news, Home Rails became in the words of 
the ‘‘Financial Times’’ ‘‘conspicuously firmer.’’ Discounts on take- 
over prices, allowing for expenses of dealing, narrowed on 22nd Decem- 
ber 1947 to about 314% and demand was stated to be ‘‘ becoming greater 
than the available supply of stock can satisfy.’’ 


What Was Taken Over 


Broadcasting on January 1st 1948, Mr. Alfred Barnes, Minister of 
Transport, paid tribute to the railway undertakings of the past and asked 
listeners to ‘‘weleome their successor’’ which had become the most im- 
portant unified railway system in the world. Mr. Barnes said ‘‘Some 
idea of the size of this undertaking may be formed from the fact that 
it controls fifty-two thousand miles of railway track, over twenty thous- 
and steam locomotives, one million two hundred thousand wagons 
(freight cars), forty-one thousand passenger carriages, eleven thousand 
motor vehicles and twenty-five thousand horse vehicles. With the rail- 
way undertakings there also pass into the nation’s ownership over one 
hundred cross-channel steamers, railway-owned docks (representing 
about twenty-five per cent of the dock capacity of this country) and 
seventy hotels. It is a further indication of the diversified ramifications 
of the railways that the controlling interest in certain road haulage un- 
dertakings as well as large holdings in provincial bus companies, will 
also become vested in the British Transport Commission. 

London Transport, the baby of the transport family, has already 
established itself firmly in the heart of the London public and to the 
Board we tender thanks. . . . In the fourteen years since the Board was 
established great improvement schemes have been carried out and the 
property which is now brought within the framework of the national 
transport system includes three thousand six hundred railway cars, 


nearly seven thousand buses, one thousand seven hundred trolley-buses 


and nine hundred trams. 

‘‘The third group of transport undertakings taken over is the net- 
work of inland waterways connecting the estuaries of the Thames, 
Severn, Mersey and Humber together with other important canals.’’ 
Mr. Barnes pointed out that in 1946 the railways moved two hundred 
and sixty-two million tons of freight and carried one thousand two hun- 
dred million passengers. London Transport system as a whole carried 
over three times as many passengers as the main line railways. The 
canals moved over ten million tons of freight. 

The country’s economic conditions would demand that, for the im- 
mediate future, the claims of coal and merchandise must come before 
passengers. The Minister emphasised the need for nationalised transport 
to run ‘‘in close and cordial co-operation with the public’’ if it was to 
succeed. 

What the Railway Executive Has Done 


Announcing the powers and functions of the Railway Executive, the 
Chairman of the B. T. C. stated that while there must be the closest co- 
operation between the Commission and the Executive, the organisation 
of the Executive must avoid the dangers of undue centralisation and 
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provide a machinery for the quick recognition of local needs and local 
contacts. Advantages of unification would be secured by the proposed 


set-up, while there would be a sub-division and a distribution of fune. 
tions. 


To this end, six regions have been set up: 


The London Midland Region: corresponding to the system of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Company in England and Wales, 
Headquarters: Euston. 


The Western Region: corresponding to the system of the Great 
Western Railway. Headquarters: Paddington. (London) 


The Southern Region: Corresponding to the Southern Railway 
system. Headquarters: Waterloo. (London) 


The Eastern Region: corresponding to the Southern area of the 
London & North Eastern Railway (roughly from Doneaster to 
Leeds and London). Headquarters: Liverpool Street. (London) 


The North-Eastern Region: corresponding to the North-Eastern 
area of the London & North Eastern Railway (roughly from Don- 


easter to Berwick on Tweed—on Scottish border). Headquarters; 
York. 


The Scottish Region: corresponding to the Scottish systems of 
the London, Midland & Scottish and the London & North Eastern 
railways. Headquarters: Glasgow. 


(N. B. These regions are provisional and further regions may be 
added. ) 


ees 6 60 6 


Confidence Shown by B. T. C. Stock Dealings 


The confidence anticipated in December was realised on an an- 
nouncement on January 2nd 1948 of a three per cent interest. Since 
that time it has been noted that there has been substantial buying by 
the large insurance companies, a sure index to the grading of a share. 
Conversations with private individuals, the ‘‘widows and orphans’’ of 
the Committee Stages of the Transport Bill, show that these small in- 
vestors have been so far reassured that they intend to hold their stocks 
rather than to respond to the tempting offers of purchase many report 
having received, unsolicited, from firms of brokers. 

Sir Cyril Hureomb marked ‘‘vesting day’’ by a prolonged tour of 
London’s main line stations and depots and emphasised that one of the 
most important factors in railway organisation was to cater for the well- 
being of passengers. Precept has been translated into practice by the 
prompt betterment of certain railway refreshment rooms, improved book- 
ing offices and final gift of private enterprise to the state undertaking, 
improved third class sleepers. Items small in themselves but in line 
with the dictates of the White Paper on Capital Investment, which has 
slowed up the more ambitious plans. 

Mr. M. R. Bonavia of the staff of the Commission in a lecture on 
“‘The Industrial Future of Great Britain’’ spoke of a five-year plan 
prepared by the Railway Executive to overtake wartime arrears of con- 
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struction and maintenance by 1952. The plan called for an average 
annual production of 600 new engines for current renewals and another 
180 to reduce the number of over-age locos. The Government had ap- 
proved the production of the 600 but cut out the further 180p.a. (Al- 
locations of material for this programme have since been made by the 
Minister of Supply). The programme for new wagons—48,000 this year, 
remained. Of the 3,000 new carriages required only 1,000 have been 
allotted, apparently on the grounds that carriages were a luxury. The 
speaker thought this was an error. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at a press conference last November, 
stressed the grave shortage of freight wagons. He said that nearly 200,- 
000 wagons were under or awaiting repair and that the rate of deteri- 
oration of the existing wagons was outstripping both repair and replace- 
ment. There were 54,000 fewer wagons in use than at the same time in 
1946 and over 80,000 fewer than in 1945. At the rate of construction 
then operating 2,500 new wagons were coming into service per month 
and it was hoped to increase this to 4,000 in 1948. It was estimated that 
there would be at least 1,000,000 tons more coal and over 4,000,000 tons 
more iron and steel to be transported during the winter than in 1946; 
thus even with accelerated repairs, there would be a deficiency of 100,000 
wagons. Sir Stafford called for a quicker turnround of wagons and, 
answering this appeal, railway staffs and employees of industrial firms, 
from directors to the newest recruits, worked each week-end loading and 
unloading freight. By the end of February 1948, this extra labour had 
practically cleared the situation as to turnround and the mass produc- 
tion of new wagons was well under way. 

In the workshops, according to Ministry of Labour reports, weekend 
labour has brought up the construction programme announced by Sir 
Stafford nearly to full output. 

Zonal collection and delivery schemes, reducing transhipment and 
accelerating the transit of small parcels, particularly where cross-country 
movements are involved, are being introduced wherever practicable. 
This system, of which the Great Western Railway were pioneers, follows 
closely a scheme for the better coordination of rail and road services 
long advocated by Mr. Frederick Smith, lately of the Unilever organisa- 
tion. 


Staff and Operatives Attitude 


Some two and a half years back, soon after the General Election had 
placed power in the hands of a party committed to nationalisation of the 
railways, higher officers of the companies formed the British Railways 
Officers Guild. This body made its bow in April 1946 but did not issue 
to the public any statement as to its constitution. Admission was by 
invitation but it was generally assumed that the object of the Guild was 
to safeguard the interests of its members in the event of nationalisation. 
In fact, the position of all railway officers and servants has been safe- 
guarded but they owe much more to the trade unions formed 50 years 
ago than to this group of higher-ups whose Guild is of so recent a growth. 

Mr. John Elliot, General Manager of the Southern Railway compa- 
ny, speaking at a muster of directors and staff on December 30th 1947, 
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said that he believed that the great majority of the staff were “‘looking 
forward to working for the State’’ and that, heartened by the traditions 
of the past ‘‘we go forward once more, to face a bigger task, to serve an 
even larger public.’’ ‘‘If goodwill, good training and common sense 
mean what they used to mean, we shall not fail.’’ 

To the railway worker, state ownership was the realisation of a long 
drawn out fight. Mr. J. E. Binks, President of the National Union of 
Railwaymen promised team work but warned his members that ‘‘rail- 
waymen cannot take out of the industry more than is put into it.’’ How. 
ever, the Unions have announced that, despite the recent ‘‘stand-still”’ 
appeal concerning wages, there are certain scales for which advances 
were claimed late in 1947, which must have review. 


Who Is Answerable in Parliament? 


A feature which has caused some dissatisfaction was brought to 
light when, early in February, some Parliamentarians sought informa- 
tion from the Minister of Transport regarding railway fares and the 
substance of the reply given by Mr. Barnes was that the matter was one 
for the Transport Commission and now that the new organisation was 
set up, it was not his intention to interfere with its day to day opera- 
tion. Conservative Members have since complained that certain Ques- 
tions they have put in to raise in Question Time (that period when 
Ministers stand up to be ‘‘shot at’’ or to give necessary information con- 


cerning their Departments, etc.) have been turned back by the Clerk of 
the House. A correspondent in one of the transport weeklies, points out 
that, as all members of the Commission and the Executives are directly 
appointed by the Minister, he must take upon himself the responsibility 
to deal with reasonable questions about the activities of his nominees. 


How Road Transport Has Fared 


It will be remembered that, on March 13th 1947, the Minister of 
Transport announced that the Government intended to exempt from 
take-over road vehicles owned and operated by trade and industry (‘‘C”’ 
licenced) for the carriage of their own goods. This concession removed 
from the scope of the Act 149,000 owners operating 306,000 vehicles— 
over 70% of the total vehicles licenced. 

With the take-over of the railways, into the possession of the B. T. C. 
came about 11,000 road vehicles, together with about 3,000 other vehicles 
from haulage companies in which the railways were financially inter- 
ested. 

1947 ended in clouds of prophesy, chief among them being the 
“‘wishful thinking’’ supposition that, whatever arm of transport could 
come over on January lst would keep the Commission so busy that it 
would be a ‘‘long time before a start is made with road transport.’’ To 
the blank astonishment of most members of the road transport industry, 
who had supported, with purse and voice, the ‘‘Hands off road trans- 
port’’ campaign organised by the large road transport associations, on 
January 10th, Transport Services Ltd., a holding company, announced 
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that the provisions of the Act ‘‘obliged’’ the Commission to acquire some 
88% of their haulage interests, spread over some 20 subsidiaries. Nego- 
tiations had therefore been opened and agreement voluntarily reached 
meant the transfer to the Commission of all these haulage interests and 
the headquarters organisation, in one transaction, with effect as from 1st 
January. The transaction, in the Directors’ considered opinion, was 
from the financial angle fair and reasonable in the light of the Act’s 
provisions. They added that shareholders would be well advised not to 
deal with their shares until further information was in their hands. On 
3ist January, Transport Services Ltd., said that they had received a 
first cash payment of £2,000,000 on account; payment of further monies 
awaited valuations of assets and agreement of figures. 

Thomas Tilling, Ltd., a company already linked with the railways, 
made a public announcement which, according to the Chairman, Sir 
Frederick Heaton referred to some 25 undertakings in many parts of the 
country. Joint investigations were being made into the position of both 
the bus companies and haulage concerns within the group, as a prelimi- 
nary for sale to the Commission by agreement of such of the company’s 
interests as are affected by the Act. Any such arrangement would affect 
about 8,200 buses and 880 goods-carrying vehicles, earning an aggre- 
gate net profit after provision for depreciation, income tax and all other 
charges, of £2,960,000. 

It was further announced that negotiations had been completed for 
the acquisition by the B. T. C. of H & G. Dutfield Ltd. and its subsidi- 
aries; T. W. Willis Ltd. of Aylesbury ; British Motor Wagon Co. Ltd. of 
London; C. F. Walker Ltd. of Liverpool and Dutfield Transport Ltd. of 
Manchester. 

Thus it will be seen that, less than a month after ‘‘ vesting day’’ the 
B. T. C. had means to acquire vehicles, totalling, with those already 
taken over with the railways’ assets, a substantial number towards the 
35,000 /40,000 named in pre-Appointed Day discussions as the total con- 
sidered necessary to carry out the plans of the Transport Commission. 

The leader of an influential weekly, which had supported the ‘‘ Anti- 
N” campaign vigorously, complimented the Government on a ‘‘clever 
move.’’ It deplored ‘‘one of the regrettable features is that the rapid 
surrender of the big people has thrown the others into a state almost of 
panic’’ so that there may be something of a rush to ‘‘sell out.’’ While 
this does not seem to have operated, it is, nevertheless, an open secret 
that negotiations are going on, some nearing completion, with several 
other important groupages, the directors of which are willing voluntari- 
ly to hand over to the B. T. C. organisations which will between them, 
practically cover the country. 

It will thus be realised the surprise which greeted the announce- 
ment that Mr. Henry T. Dutfield, previously chairman of the Road Haul- 
age Association, leading body in the anti-nationalisation fight, had ac- 
cepted the post of part-time member of the Road Transport Executive. 
The Road Haulage Association found it necessary to issue a statement 
to the effect that Mr. Dutfield’s appointment had the approval of its own 
executive committee, adding that, before the appointment was made, Mr. 
Dutfield had found it necessary to divest himself of all financial interests 
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in the industry and to transfer his undertakings to the Commission by 
voluntary agreement under Part 1 of the Act. Correspondence for and 
against, and still inconclusive, continues to appear in the road transport 
press, some schools of thought maintaining that the ‘‘small fry’’ has been 
**sold down the river’’ while others indicate their belief that, the ‘‘last 
ditch’’ having been lost, it is the duty of experts to make their contri- 
bution to the success of the new set-up. 

In early March, an announcement made by one of the small, but 
vocal bodies of road hauliers, stated that ‘‘no executive member would 
assist nationalisation’? and that the executive had recommended its 
members not to sell out their businesses, voluntarily, to the Government, 

The President of one of the organisations of ‘‘C’’ licensees gave his 
opinion that, if a change of Government is the result of the next Gen- 
eral Election it would be impossible for the Conservative Party to honour 
its pledge to private enterprise to ‘‘hand back’’ the nationalised road 
transport. He recalled to hearers the warnings uttered during the Com- 
mittee stages of the Bill to the effect that ‘‘C’’ licensees would not be 
permitted to interfere with the proper working of the co-ordinated serv- 
ices to be operated by the B. T. C. Private operators could not con- 
sider themselves ‘‘safe from State control for all time.’’ 

An announcement that Mr. Andrew Black, a chartered accountant, 
has been appointed Director of acquisitions to the B. T. C. reminds us 
that there are in Great Britain something like 60,000 individual busi- 
nesses (haulage) operating between them some 138,000 goods vehicles. 
Of these it has been estimated that approximately 20,000 long distance 
**A’’ hauliers vehicles will be taken over ultimately. In regard to ‘‘B”’ 
licences (vehicles used partly for hire and partly for carrying their 
owners’ goods) it is estimated that between 2,000 and 3,000 out of a total 
of 58,000 vehicles will be taken over...... 


Canal Traffic Must Be Increased 


Two thousand and sixty-four miles of inland waterways were vested 
with the B. T. C. at the beginning of the year. During March, the 69 
miles of the Caledonian and Crinan Canals, previously vested in the 
Minister of Transport, were transferred to the Commission. In 1946 
tonnage originating on the inland waterways was 10,397,848 tons made 
up of: 


Coal, coke and patent fuel ~-_~-- .--- 5,166,104 tons 
SE ET Pn 1,540,357 tons 
All other commodities __.._...______-_ 3,691,387 tons 


It was stated that efforts would be made to increase this total by 
fifty per cent in the next four years. 

The total personnel employed by the inland waterway undertak- 
ings on January Ist was 4,228. 

As a transitional measure, the canals and inland waterways men- 
tioned in Part II of the Third Schedule to the Act will be organised in 
five areas, each under the direction of an Area Waterways Manager. 
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Each Area Waterways Manager will be responsible for the co-ordina- 
tin of operations and maintenance of the undertakings placed under 
him as a Group. He will carry out instructions issued by the Execu- 
tive and, as necessary, transmit these instructions to the managements 
of the undertakings comprised in the Group. Subject to this, the 
Managers and staff of the transferred undertakings will carry on the 
day-to-day businesses of the undertakings in the ordinary course. Mat- 
ters, which in the past they would have reported to their Boards, are 
now reported to the Area Waterways Manager, who, in turn and where 
necessary, Obtains instructions from the Executive. The Scheme is 
regarded as provisional and the appointments of the Area Managers 
are on an acting basis only. Later, it is suggested, the areas may be 
telescoped. 

Every possible means must be taken to pool resources, i.e., water 
supplies and special appliances as dredging equipment and ice-breakers. 

Turning to docks, the Executive are expressly charged by a special 
provision in the Scheme of Delegation with the responsibility of keeping 
the trade harbours under review, in order that they may in due course 
advise the Commission as to the exercise of powers under Section 66 of 
the Act with regard to a future preparation of Schemes in the organisa- 
tion and grouping of the port facilities of the country. 

Concurrently (although not arising out of the provisions of the 
Act) Working Parties have been studying port working with a view 
to making suggestions leading to the quicker turn-round of ships. ... . 


Hotels 


So far the announcement of the Chairman of the Hotels Executive is 
the only move publicly made in this direction. 


How Traders View the Change 


One may not expect much frank speaking on social occasions but at 
a luncheon held on March 12th by one of the oldest of the trader’s 
transport bodies, the speeches may be taken as typical of the feeling 
which exists today. 

Sir Cyril Hurcomb, Chairman B. T. C., said, in part, ‘‘The transfer 
of the railways and canals was very smoothly effected, thanks to the 
skill and publie spirit of those who, brought up in the old tradition, 
nevertheless, loyally accepted the change. But the smoothness of that 


transition should not obscure the reality of unification ... That we 
shall be able to show good results in a reasonable time I have no doubt 
at all... . Particular thanks are due to your President for the great 


amount of good advice, arising from a lifetime of experience, which he 
has placed at the disposal of the Central Administration. ”’ 

The President, proposing the health of the Minister of Transport, 
praised the selection of men for the new jobs. Mr. Alfred Barnes, reply- 
ing, did not believe in any person having too much power in the com- 
munity, and had provided safeguards to protect any future Minister of 
Transport. The Minister was kept above the battle and could not inter- 
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fere with day to day work. If all went right, he would take full credit. 
if things went wrong he could turn to Sir Cyril and say ‘‘ What about 
it?’’ 

A typical trader’s viewpoint was expressed by a Dunlop Rubber (Co, 
traffic officer last month. He disliked nationalisation of transport, but 
felt they must now make the best job of it within the framework set up, 
That was the only hope for the prosperity of the individual and of the 
firm he represented. Some young men, who had taken diploma courses 
in transport, were suggesting that there was now no future in it: that 
transport was ruined, and soon. ‘‘ Well, of course, it always had been!!” 
Whatever the system of organisation, prosperity demanded an efficient 
transport system, which meant that good men would still be needed at 
the top. 

There have been many similar expressions, the general sense being 
that the nationalised scheme can be made to work because it will be 
largely staffed by people who have managed the country’s transport 
under private enterprise, and who will continue to apply the same devo- 
tion and skill to the task. Indeed, it must be made to work, for the 
results of a breakdown are much too serious even to contemplate. 

Doubtless not all the sanguine hopes of the Bill’s promoters will be 
realised, any more than all the disasters prophesied by its opponents. 
Most traders’ main preoccupation is that they retain the ‘‘freedom of 
choice’’ they have come to value so highly since motor transport came 
into the field. They observe the many reassurances they have had on this 
point, but do not place full reliance on them, for they observe also the 
warnings that ‘‘abuse’’ by the trader of his freedom to use private 
vehicles as he wishes, may lead to some further restrictions. Even more 
important, they note some of the opening expressions on the problem of 
a new rates structure. This is likely to engage much attention in the 
next two years. 

Mr. A. E. Sewell (late L. N. E. Rly.) has been appointed Chief Rates 
Advisor to the B. T. C. His long experience of rate negotiations from 
the railway side makes most people suppose the railway viewpoint will 
predominate. Traders fear efforts to create an entirely artificial rela- 
tionship between rail and road rates, by linking the latter to the former 
without regard to operating costs. Rail rates, they feel, should be related 
to rail factors and road rates to road factors, so that the relative eco- 
nomic advantages and disadvantages can be properly reflected. Other 
traders fear an over-simplification that ignores the complicated nature 
of our railway freight rates structure, the dependence of one rate on 
another, and the way industries and markets have been built up and 
flows of traffic determined by exceptional rates. 

Much has happened in these past six months. There is much more 
to do, and much to guard against. In theory there is no reason why 4 
State-owned transport system should not hold to the conception of Serv- 
ice. Yet there may be a big gap between theory and practice where the 
stimulus of effective competition is lacking. The trading community 
has this danger well in mind, and is pressing for the quick setting up of 
the Consultative Committees as the next main step to keeping its opin- 
ions to the fore. 
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Transportation—The Traffic Man’s 
Responsibility * 
By A. H. ScHWIETERT 


I appreciate very much the opportunity of participating in the 
celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the formation of our Club for 
three reasons; first, I have been a member since the Club was organized 
and have seen it grow from a small group of traffic students to one of the 
largest clubs of its kind in the country—by large I mean not only in 
numbers, but also in its purposes, its quality and its accomplishments. 
Second, because the Club is performing an important and necessary 
function and is doing it well, and, third, because the conditions which 
exist today not only call for a continuation of the work being done, but 
require an intensification and broadening of the basic programs. The 
ral purpose of the Club is a better understanding of the problems of 
shippers and carriers and cooperation in the solving of these problems. 

Our Club has gone a long way during its first quarter of a century. 
Iam sure that those of you who were present at the beginning, or who 
joined during the first several years, never imagined the extent to which 
our Club would grow, the important part it would play in bringing about 
an era Of understanding and cooperation between carriers and ship- 
pers, nor realized the extent of the benefit which individual members 
would derive from their participation in our Club’s activities. I know 
I didn’t, but I am proud of the fact that I had an opportunity to be 
there at the time the Club was formed. I am confident that under the 
able leadership, which the members will select, the Club will continue to 
grow and exert an ever increasing influence in the formation of a trans- 
portation policy. 

My subject is ‘‘Transportation—The Traffic Man’s Responsibility.’’ 
It seems to me that the mere statement of this fact should be sufficient. 
Argument would hardly seem necessary. No one can question the need 
for an adequate and efficient transportation system and the responsibility 
therefor rests squarely on the shoulders of the traffic man, and when I 
we the term ‘‘traffic man’’ I mean representatives of both shippers and 
carriers. 

I hesitate to reminisce, but because of the nature of the occasion and 
the fact that we must be guided to some extent by what has happened in 
the past, I think it would be appropriate to go back to 1923 and con- 
sider some of the things that were occupying the time and attention of 
traffic and transportation men at that time. You will be somewhat sur- 
prised to notice the almost revolutionary changes which have taken 
place. For example, there are about 1,500 persons in attendance here 
tonight. At our first annual meeting we had no set program. A small 
group met around a table in a room at the Central Y. M. C. A. on 





*An address delivered before the Transportation Club of Chicago on Thursday, 
April 1, 1948. Mr. Schwietert is Director of Traffic, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry, | North LaSalle Street, Chicago, and President, National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 
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LaSalle Street. There were some 15 or 20 present. The entertainment 
consisted of our friend Pete McKenna attempting to recite ‘‘The Shoot. 
ing of Dan McGrew’’ followed by someone else trying to recite ‘‘The 
Cremation of Sam MeGee’’, but without success. 

In comparison with 1948, 1923 was a Utopian year for transporta. 
tion. The railroads had worked out from under the heavy burdens 
resulting from World War I. The car shortages of 1921 and 1922 had 
been eliminated and instead there existed a substantial surplus. 2,517 
locomotives in good repair were stored in anticipation of an increase jn 
business. Traffic volume was at an all-time high, and while the full 5% 
per cent return contemplated by the Transportation Act of 1920 was not 
realized, net earnings were good. A general ten per cent reduction in 
freight rates had taken place in 1922 and reductions were further made 
on individual commodities. The railroads had a virtual monopoly of 
transportation; there was practically no competition from trucks or 
busses and very little from inland waterway carriers. Some competition 
came from boat lines operating in coastwise and intercoastal service. 
To meet this competition the railroads were asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for Fourth Section relief. 

Of course you know that, today, things are different. It is sur- 
prising to note how different. Now the intercoastal boat lines are trying 
to get back into service, but instead of setting the rates, they are asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to require the railroads to raise 
rates so that they, the boat lines, can operate at a profit. Railroads no 
longer have a virtual monopoly of transportation. They are faced with 
keen competition from trucks, busses, inland water carriers and air- 
lines. The volume of traffic is high, greater than it was in 1923, but the 
net earnings are relatively much lower, notwithstanding recent increases 
in rates. Equipment is run down and needs repair. There is a shortage 
of both cars and locomotives. These conditions pose some serious reve- 
nue, service and traffic problems. The traffic man must decide what 
should be done to correct them. If the men in traffic fail, then others 
must do the job. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 introduced a new philosophy of 
regulation. It attempted to deal comprehensively and realistically with 
the whole problem of transportation, that is, the interests of shippers, 
carriers, labor and Government. The new Act sought affirmatively to 
build up a system of railroads prepared to handle the business of the 
country, to give the owners an opportunity to earn enough to maintain 
their properties and to receive a fair return on their investment. There 
was also included in the Transportation Act the Recapture Clause under 
which one-half of the earnings over six per cent were to be put into a 
revolving fund from which moneys were to be loaned to the carriers to 
make improvements. Theoretically, everything should have worked 
fine ; however, railroads as a group never earned the fair return contenm- 
plated by the Act. The Recapture provision was not practical and was 
repealed in 1933. The provisions relating to consolidations of railroads 
brought little results. Had it not been for changed conditions the Act 
might have worked better, but no one could have foreseen the revolution- 
ary changes that were to take place. 
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From 1929 to 1932 railroad revenue dropped 50 per cent. During 
the depression period competition became exceedingly acute. Truck 
transportation developed rapidly. Inland waterway business increased. 
The Government had, in 1924, established the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration to develop water transportation on the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. Private transportation by highway and by water also 
inereased, while the total volume of traffic declined. Even if the rail- 
rads had received all of the traffic during the depression period, they 
vould not have flourished. but with a division of the traffic with the new 
forms of transportation, the railroad traffic volume dropped to such an 
extent that by 1938 approximately one-third of the railroad mileage was 
in receivership. 

When such revolutionary changes take place there are bound to be 
changes in regulation, although there is always a serious lag in passage 
of needed legislation. Due to the depressed condition of agriculture in 
1925, Congress passed the Hoch-Smith Resolution which required the 
Commission to make a thorough investigation of the country’s rate 
structure. In 1932 Congress passed the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove loans to carriers. The major piece of legislation since 1920 was 
the enactment of the Emergency Transportation Act of 1933 which cre- 
ated the Office of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation and also 
modified in important respects the Transportation Act of 1920. The 
consolidation provisions of the law were substantially changed. The 
Recapture provision was eliminated because it proved impractical and 
anew rate-making rule was established. Recommendations made by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation plus a general public demand 
resulted in the enactment of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 bringing 
for-hire motor transportation under complete regulation. The growing 
air transportation industry made obvious the need for more effective 
regulation and resulted in the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1988. Water carriers were made subject to similar regulation by the 
Transportation Act of 1940 and as a final step freight forwarders were 
brought under regulation in 1942. 

During the twenty-five year period many new rate-making theories 
and principles developed. In 1923 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had coneluded hearings in its first major class rate investigation, the 
Southern Class Rate Case. While investigations into the class rate 
structures in other territories were under consideration, the passage of 
the Hoch-Smith Resolution spurred on a series of general investigations 
not only into class rates, but into commodity rates as well. The decisions 
in these eases changed very substantially the whole rate structure and had 
an important bearing upon the movement of traffic. Recently there was 
put into effect the order of the Commission in Class Rate Investigation, 
1939, providing for a common level of class rates in the entire area east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The motor carriers generally have followed the rail rate structure 
although there are some important differences. One of the basic issues 
to be decided within the near future is the type of rate structure which 
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should be applied to each form of transportation. Some changes seem to 
be required. What effect will these changes have on industry and what 
effect will they have on the revenues of the carriers? What is the danger 
of again bringing about an overexpanded transportation system such as 
existed in the 30’s? Increases in freight rates, while temporarily bene. 
ficial, may not in the long run be the proper answer to the carriers’ reve. 
nue needs. Shifts in traffic through decentralization of industry may 
cause a loss rather than a gain in revenue. Over a period of years rail- 
road traffic has not kept pace with industrial development. The volume 
of traffic compared with the volume of production indicates that the 
railroads have lagged far behind. Some of this loss is due to the diver. 
sion of traffic to competing forms of transportation, but much of it is 
also due to changes in methods of distribution and the relocation of 
industry. Traffic thus lost is never regained. 

From what I have said it is quite apparent that we face many new 
problems in transportation. A competitive system of different types of 
carriers requires a new approach in regulation. In its 1946 Annual Re- 
port, the Interstate Commerce Commission stated that the interaction 
of conflicting economic forces were producing issues in regulation both 
novel and difficult and of a complexity rarely, if ever before, equaled. 

We have before the Commission now a general investigation into 
pick-up and delivery services; another general investigation into the 
handling of small shipments; a proceeding involving less carload rates 
in Official territory ; an investigation into the proper relationship between 
the rates by rail and those by barge lines operating on the Mississippi 
River; the relationship between the rates of transcontinental railroads 
and intercoastal steamship lines. All of these cases involve important 
principles. There are numerous bills pending in Congress proposing to 
change certain provisions of the law. The most important is probably 
the general investigation instituted by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce under what is known as the Lea Inquiry. 
The legislation which finally evolves from this investigation will prob- 
ably be very comprehensive and be of a breadth equal to the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. The Reed-Bulwinkle Bill provides for a continuation 
of rate bureaus and rate-making practices under Interstate Commerce 
Commission supervision. This is a very important measure and deserves 
our wholehearted support. The Capehart Bill would create a Depart- 
ment of Transportation in the Executive branch with authority over 
existing regulatory agencies. This bill would destroy the independence 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regulatory agencies 
and should be defeated. 

As always, when problems become numerous many radical sug- 
gestions are offered for their solution. There is always the threat of 
Government ownership—as though that were the cure for all ills. Those 
of us who remember Government control and operation of the railroads 
during World War I do not want any part of it. If we are to avoid Gov- 
ernment ownership or too much Government control, each and everyone 
of us must take a vital interest in the broad transportation problems and 
set about in a logical and statesmanlike manner to use our influence 
toward their solution. 
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An adequate and efficient transportation system is needed in time 
of peace or war. Therefore, if men in traffic and transportation cannot, 
under our system of private enterprise, provide the public with adequate 
and efficient transportation service and at the same time provide the car- 
riers with necessary revenues and a fair return on invested capital, then 
the Government must take over and do the job as best it can. It is the 
responsibility of traffic men to make the private enterprise system work 
in transportation. Transportation problems cannot be solved by looking 
at the rates on one particular commodity. They cannot be solved by an 
attitude that one particular form of transportation is entitled to prefer- 
ential consideration and that other forms have no place in the picture. 
They cannot be solved if the Government continues to provide subsidies 
and aids to some forms of transportation and not others. All types of 
carriers must be placed on an equal footing. As an example, consider the 
pending legislation providing for the sale of the Federal Barge Lines. 
Started by the Government as an experiment during World War I, the 
Barge Line with no taxes to pay and with no requirement to earn a 
return on invested capital, has nevertheless operated at a deficit. This 
service is in direct competition with privately owned and operated rail- 
roads, motor carriers and barge lines. Recently Senator Overton of 
Louisiana made the statement that he was opposed to the sale of the 
Federal Barge Lines, and that the saving in transportation costs to the 
shippers had greatly exceeded the cost to the Government. The answer 
to this statement is simple. If the Government owned Barge Line has 
saved as much in transportation charges as Senator Overton intimates, 
then why shouldn’t the users pay for such service, instead of saddling 
the burden on the taxpayer? I mention this to illustrate the point that 
if we believe in the system of private enterprise, then we must do more 
than give lip service to that system. The Federal Barge Line should be 
sold to private interests. We, as individuals, cannot expect the private 
enterprise system to work if we insist on the benefits whenever they are 
to our advantage and oppose them when they favor our competitors. 
This applies to both shippers and carriers. We too frequently give way 
to expediency because it is the easiest way out instead of adhering firmly 
to sound principles. 

Traffic and transportation men employed by industry and by the 
carriers are the men most familiar with transportation problems and 
transportation needs and are best qualified to bring about practical solu- 
tions. They should be adequately informed and prepared to meet the 
problems constantly arising from changes taking place in industry and 
transportation. A traffic man of a few years ago, who has not kept him- 
self informed on new developments cannot cope with present day prob- 
lems any more than a blacksmith could keep in repair a diesel locomo- 
tive. If you decide to build a bridge you call in an engineer, or if you 
are sick you eall a doctor. When there is something wrong with transpor- 
tation you need the services of traffic men with experience, technical skill 
and the know-how. 

There can be no sound argument against the conclusion that trans- 
portation is the traffic man’s responsibility. To the extent that some 
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fail to assume this responsibility, they place a heavier burden on others. 
Many of you may say that most of the transportation problems to which 
I have referred go beyond the scope of your immediate activities and 
that, therefore, there isn’t anything that you can personally do about 
them. In connection with some of these matters, it may be true that 
your position at the moment does not permit you to directly take an 
active part; however, transportation policies and practices are not 
determined by any one, two or three persons, nor by any small group, 
They are the cumulative results of the application of hard work and 
sound thinking by many persons dealing with all phases of transporta. 
tion. 

You who are engaged in transportation, whether for carriers or 
shippers, are bound through your daily activities to exert an important 
influence on transportation policy and on the kind of a transportation 
system we will finally develop. Your attitude in connection with rate 
questions appearing on the carriers’ dockets; in the settlement of loss 
and damage claims; in the packing of your merchandise; in the routing 
of your freight ; in the loading and unloading of railroad cars and trucks, 
will determine the extent of the adequacy, economy and efficiency of our 
transportation system. 

Many of you know traffic men who believe that their primary job 
is to keep freight rates down; that they have been hired by their com- 
pany to shave the rates on their commodity and if possible get an ad- 
vantage over their competitors. This attitude will not help. Instead, it 
merely creates new problems. Shipper and carrier interest are so linked 
together that neither can prosper without the other. Upon the pros- 
perity of industry and the volume of its traffic depends the prosperity of 
the carriers, and upon the efficient functioning of the carriers depends 
industry’s ability to obtain raw materials and distribute manufactured 
products. If we keep these facts in mind as we approach the many 
problems now before us, we will be on our way to a sound solution of 
many of them. 

Our Club was founded to promote understanding and cooperation. 
I am sure that the Transportation Club of Chicago will continue to ad- 
here to the sound principles upon which it was founded and upon which 
it has made so much progress. On this basis it should go much farther 
and continue to exert a constructive influence in the field of transpor- 
tation. 

Ours is an organization of traffic men and transportation is the 
responsibility of traffic men. 
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Air Freight Forwarding 


INDUSTRY REPORT ON DOMESTIC TRANSPORTATION BY N. W. KENDALL, 
TRANSPORTATION DIVISION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


By James L. Givan * 


In the current issue of its Industry Report on Domestic Transporta- 
tion, the Transportation Division of the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, reviews the field of air freight 
forwarding. The report describes the background of air freight for- 
warding, including the air express operations of the Railway Express 
Agency ; the applications which are now pending before the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board in Docket No. 681, Freight Forwarder Case; and sum- 
marizes the conflicting views expressed in that case as to whether the 
air freight forwarder offers a useful economic contribution to the needs 
of our commerce and to the development of air freight transportation. 
The report is based principally upon the record in the Freight Forwarder 
Case. 

Although surface freight forwarders are subjected to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Freight Forwarder Act 
of 1942, anyone who undertakes to forward freight by air, utilizing the 
services of a direct air carrier in the performance of such transportation, 
is classified by the Civil Aeronautics Act as an ‘‘indirect air carrier.’’ 
Under the Civil Aeronauties Act, the approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is a prerequisite to engaging in such operation. The applicants 
who seek authority from the Civil Aeronautics Board in the Freight 
Forwarder Case fall into three general categories: (1) existing surface 
freight forwarders, (2) new air freight forwarding companies, most 
of which have come into existence since the war, and (3) other compa- 
nies, who in connection with other businesses, have undertaken to for- 
ward freight by air. Respecting those companies which fall in the two 
last-named categories, the report points out that ‘‘if the ‘air freight 
forwarders’ attempt to provide an integrated air-surface operation simi- 
lar to that proposed by the forwarders presently operating by water and 
land, they will no doubt be required to obtain permits from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for their surface operations.’’ 

The report reviews the role played by surface freight forwarders 
and the express company in the transportation of 1. e. 1. freight and 
goes on to describe the limited service which these agencies have hereto- 
fore undertaken in the field of air transportation. In 1927, the American 
Railway Express Company, predecessor of the Railway Express Agency, 
signed contracts with four airlines establishing an air service of the 
same type that is still provided by air express. Several airlines at- 
tempted to operate their own express service but by 1937, the air express 
service of all of the major airlines had become unified under the Express 
Agency. The Railway Express Agency does not participate in the car- 





r * Mr. Givan is a member of the Washington law firm of Turney, Carpenter & 
urney. 
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riage of freight from airport to airport, but limits its operations to pro. 
motion, solicitation of traffic and pick-up and delivery. It coordinates 
surface and air transportation through its rail express service to and 
from off-airline points, operating in this respect in a manner somewhat 
similar to the freight forwarder in his coordination of motor truck, rail, 
and water transportation. This service differs from air freight forward. 
ing, however, in much the same way that rail express differs from surface 
freight forwarding. Air express specializes in the handling of rela. 
tively small shipments and rates on heavier shipments are prohibitive, 
whereas, the principle of freight forwarding by air is to offer service 
which is more expedited than the less-than-plane-load freight service of 
the airlines at rates comparable to less-than-plane-load freight rates and 
considerably below air express rates. 

Prior to October 15, 1944, when the first air freight tariff was filed 
by the airlines, the only opportunity for freight forwarding by air was 
to employ the services of the Railway Express Agency. One large sur. 
face forwarder briefly engaged in such operation from July 10, 1941, 
until approximately September 15, 1942. During this period, only a 
relatively small volume of traffic was handled and, for at least a portion 
of the period, a net loss was sustained. This operation was necessarily 
terminated following the decision of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Universal Air Freight Corporation-Investigation of Forwarding Activi- 
tics, 3 CAB 698, which held that freight forwarders are indirect air 
carriers within the meaning of the Act and that they may not lawfully 
engage in operation without first obtaining a certificate from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Air freight rates based upon the volume of freight tendered were 
first established in 1944 and applied on only a limited number of com- 
modities. General commodity rates providing lower rates on larger 
quantities of freight became more prevalent after February 1946. Ship- 
ments were grouped according to size with a sliding scale of rates for 
groups of 100 pounds, 500 pounds, 1,000 pounds, 2,000 pounds and 3,000 
pounds. In August 1946, still lower rates were provided for shipments 
of 5,000 pounds, 7,500 pounds, 10,000 peunds, 12,500 pounds and 16,000 
pounds. With the establishment of these rates, the first opportunity 
was afforded for conventional freight forwarder type operation which 
depends upon the forwarder obtaining the benefit of a lower rate through 
consolidating numerous small shipments. To date, however, the certif- 
cated airlines have been utilized to a relatively limited degree by for- 
warders. Two chief reasons for such limited use are first, that some 
certificated airlines are reportedly reluctant to admit the freight for- 
warder to the air field and, second, that the air cargo services provided 
by certificated lines have been relatively few until recently. The evi- 
dence of record in the Freight Forwarder Case and data collected in con- 
nection with the Air Cargo Survey conducted by the Air Transportation 
Division in cooperation with the Department of Commerce Field Service 
indicated that most non-certificated cargo lines have relied to an ap- 
preciable extent upon air freight forwarding for generation of traffic 
and that the forwarders have shipped, or arranged for shipping as the 
airlines’ agent, a fairly large volume of traffic over those lines. 
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Since the war, many air freight forwarding companies have been 
established, frequently by veterans. However, their methods of opera- 
tion have been highly diversified. A partial explanation of the varied 
pattern of air forwarder activities is that under the Board’s decision in 
the Universal Case forwarders may not lawfully act as common carriers 
by air. Therefore, many of the operations which have been undertaken 
have been as contract carriers and others have been as agents of the non- 
certificated airlines. 

Of the three general classes of indirect carriers which have ap- 
plications pending before the Civil Aeronautics Board in the Freight 
Forwarder Case, thirty-eight are predominantly air freight forwarders, 
the great majority of which have come into being since the end of the 
war. Fourteen are surface freight forwarders subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act and seventeen are companies engaged primarily in other 
phases of transportation activity, including, for example, small package 
consolidators, local cartage operators, foreign freight forwarders, storage 
companies, and the Railway Express Agency. The first group, compris- 
ing the relatively new air freight forwarding companies consists pre- 
dominantly of small companies. Their total personnel varies from two 
to thirty-one, while total assets vary from approximately $4,000 to 
$142,000. 

In terms of geographical distribution, twenty-five of the sixty-nine 
companies which have applied for certificates are located in New York 
City, ten in Chicago, four each in Los Angeles and San Francisco, with 
a fairly wide distribution of the remaining twenty-six companies. Due 
to the limited development which has taken place in the field of air 
freight forwarding to date, the geographical pattern of air cargo routes 
has not become stabilized. 

The report tabulates tonnage statistics for ten air freight forward- 
ers generally covering the period June 1946 to June 1947. This tabu- 
lation indicates that a monthly average tonnage of from 15,000 pounds 
to 150,000 pounds was handled by these companies. 

From the standpoint of services performed, practically al! for- 
warders have undertaken to perform pick-up and delivery service. Here 
again, the pattern of operation has varied, some performing this service 
with their own equipment, others relying upon local cartage companies. 
In some eases, special pick-up and delivery is accorded immediately upon 
receipt of a request for service and in other cases, pick-up and delivery 
has been performed in a more routine fashion. 

Although a typical characteristic of surface freight forwarding is 
the consolidation of shipments at a point of origin and a break bulk 
operation at destination, those forwarders which have engaged in air 
operation have made consolidated shipments to only a limited extent. 
Those companies acting as contract air freight forwarders have been lim- 
ited in their consolidation activities by the fact that only a relatively few 
shippers could be served. Many of the forwarders were agents of the 
shippers or, more typically, of the carriers, and hence did not consolidate 
in the true sense of the term, but merely arranged for air shipments 
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from a number of individual shippers and collected and assembled them 
for airport to airport movement. 

The air freight forwarder often has provided a useful service to 
the shipping public by selecting the air carrier to be used. In some cases 
forwarders reserve space from the carriers for the shipments they handle, 
Routing is arranged on the most expeditious air schedules available. 
Traffic control and coordination between offices is promoted by teletype 
services in some of the larger companies. Tracing service is provided. 
In shipments to off-airline points, and in cases of airplane grounding on 
account of weather conditions, arrangements are made for transfer to 
surface carriers. Air freight forwarders occasionally have rendered in- 
formational service to shippers similar to those which might be offered 
by a traffic manager. 

In contrast to the wide variation in types of service performed in 
the past, the services proposed for the future in the domestic field show 
a substantial degree of uniformity. In general proposed operations em- 
brace the typical functions of a forwarder acting as a common carrier. 
The functions of pick-up, consolidation, break bulk and delivery are 
common to most applications. In most instances, the forwarder plans to 
issue its own bill of lading and assume complete responsibility for a 
shipment from origin to destination. Geographically, the proposals 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board vary with respect to territorial cov- 
erage. Some applicants propose to maintain terminals in all principal 
cities; many others propose to operate only from a few selected cities 
to all points in the United States. Many applicants in the latter group 
propose to enter into contracts with each othex pursuant to which each 
company would act as an agent for the other, thus giving nation-wide 
two-way coverage with a minimum of duplication, but at the same time, 
maintaining the individual identity of the company. 

Some companies propose an express type service with secondary 
regard for cost. There also is variation concerning the extent to which 
surface transportation will be undertaken. Some applicants propose to 
reach out and serve relatively large trade areas around their terminals, 
whereas others contemplate confining their service to a relatively small 
area. 

Forwarder operations have been of value to the air carriers by pro- 
viding pick-up and delivery services which many non-scheduled carriers 
having a limited scope of operation found it impractical to establish. 
Probably the most important service rendered to the air carriers by the 
forwarders has been the solicitation of traffic. This is particularly true 
with reference to the provision of return loads. Additional services of 
the forwarders which have proved to be of benefit to the air carriers are 
provision of warehouses and office space, labeling, billing, sorting, pack- 
ing, loading, unloading, ete. In general, the type of operations proposed 
for the future would entail the performance of these same services. 

Several of the applicants which seek a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity in the Freight Forwarder Case are engaged pri- 
marily in foreign forwarding. Although foreign freight forwarders do 
customarily resort to consolidation shipments to a limited extent, their 
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primary function is the preparation of bills of lading, procurement of 
steamer space, preparation of consular invoices and export declarations, 
ete. Ordinarily, they assume no carrier responsibility. Those applicants 
which propose to engage in foreign freight forwarding by air will under- 
take all of these functions, but in addition, unlike foreign freight for- 
warders whose services are employed in connection with surface trans- 
portation, seek authority to perform these services as common carriers 
assuming responsibility for transportation from origin to destination. 
In connection with steamship operations, the water carriers customarily 
pay commissions to foreign freight forwarders and this is an important 
source of revenue to such forwarders. The International Air Transport 
Association has authorized its member certificated air carriers to pay 
commissions to approved forwarders or agents. These commissions, 
which correspond to steamship brokerage, are usually five percent. 

The report reviews existing foreign freight forwarder operations 
and those proposed by applicants in the Freight Forwarder Case. Both 
present and proposed services provide a complete transportation service, 
including inland transportation, procurement of space, and all neces- 
sary export and import documentation from the shipper’s door to the 
door of the consignee. In the majority of cases, these applicants pro- 
pose to stress domestic services initially and seek authority to perform 
foreign services in order to round out their ability to meet all demands 
of their customers. 

As previously noted, conventional freight forwarding operations 
require that the forwarder obtain the benefit of a lower rate by consoli- 
dating numerous small shipments into one larger shipment. The report 
analyzes the airline rates which were in effect prior to August 1, 1947, 
these intermediate rates were canceled by all except one airline. Vary- 
ing rates were provided on shipments of twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five 
and one hundred pounds and a planeload rate was provided for quanti- 
ties of 16,000 pounds and over. The effect of this rate adjustment was 
to limit greatly the opportunity for freight forwarders to take advant- 
age of rate differentials between small and large shipments.* 

The report summarizes the financial results of the operations of air 
freight forwarders based upon the financial statements which were filed 
in the Freight Forwarder Case. Owing to the lack of a system of 
uniform accounts among the air forwarders, this data is not as precise 
as could be desired. Moreover, in several cases, where a relatively siza- 
ble profit is shown, the explanation is that other activities than air 
freight forwarding were conducted by the company. In general, of the 
fifty-five companies, respecting which statistics are reported, fourteen 
operated at a loss and in most cases, the profits reported are relatively 
small. The maximum variation is from a net loss of $63,000 to a net 
profit of $38,500. 





* Subsequent to the release of this report, the CAB has decided the Air Freight 
Rate Investigation, Docket No. 1705, et al. dated April 22, 1948. In this proceed- 
ing, the Board recognized the principle that rates should reflect differences in cost 
based on volume and distance. Accordingly, it prescribed minimum rates of l6c 
per ton mile for the first 1,000 ton miles in any one shipment and 13c per ton mile 
for all ton miles in excess of 1,000 ton miles in any one shipment—JLG. 
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The views of the shipping public with respect to the utility and 
desirability of air freight forwarding service are discussed, based upon 
the National Air Cargo Survey previously conducted by the United 
States Department of Commerce and upon the testimony presented by 
representatives of the shipping publie in the Freight Forwarder Case. 
Generally speaking, it is the concensus that freight forwarder service 
offers desirable features which would not otherwise be available. These 
features include the ability to procure airline space when desired by 
virtue of the fact that the forwarder through his contacts with a num. 
ber of airlines at given points, usually is able to procure space at more 
nearly the time desired than the shipper could do himself with his more 
limited knowledge of schedules and inability to concentrate to the same 
degree as the forwarder on coordination of shipments with the earliest 
available plane departure. In the matter of pick-up and delivery, the 
forwarder will be a specialist, whereas the direct carriers might not 
have equivalent skill at its service. 

Bearing in mind the high speed transportation service provided by 
the airlines from airport to airport the time consumed in the perform- 
ance of pick-up and delivery service assumes relatively great importance 
in the overall air transportation picture. The forwarder would be 
stimulated to provide the most efficient and expeditious pick-up and 
delivery service because his earnings would depend in large part on the 
quality of the services rendered. 

Another aspect of air transportation wherein it is suggested the 
forwarder would perform a useful role is in the transfer of freight be- 
tween air carriers and in the transfer of freight from air carriers to 
surface transportation agencies in the event of grounding, due to weath- 
er. Similarly, in the ground handling of freight at airports, by consoli- 
dation of freight and selection of routes, both from the standpoint of 
departure time and from the standpoint of the best service available 
to the intended destination of the freight, as well as by assistance in 
loading and unloading, the forwarder offers possibilities of improved 
service. From the standpoint of responsibility, it is asserted that the 
forwarder would serve a useful function. Assuming complete responsi- 
bility for the transportation from origin to destination, the forwarder 
can select the most expeditious route, follow the shipment and trace lost 
shipments through inter-office communication facilities, supervise the 
transfer of freight, both between airlines and in connection with surface 
carriers and exercise supervision over pick-up and delivery operations 
and all ground handling. 

An additional advantage suggested is the convenience to the ship- 
ping public which would be afforded by the availability of a single 
transportation agency which would accept all shipments interided for 
various destinations and would select the proper air routing for each 
and assume responsibility for each. 

In the field of foreign freight forwarding, while it is conceded that 
the foreign freight forwarder or broker performs a useful and necessary 
function, it is contended by the direct air carriers that these functions 
can be performed without certificating the freight forwarders as indirect 
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air carriers. On the other hand, the forwarders maintain that the in- 
direct air carrier would have complete responsibility from beginning to 
end, would have a wider choice of routes and carriers, and in general, 
night, be expected to render a complete service of more value to export- 
ers and importers than possible through division of responsibility or 
duplication of efforts between direct and indirect carriers. 

Applicants in the Freight Forwarder Case particularly stress the 
benefit of forwarder service to small shippers. The small shipper is at 
a competitive disadvantage in his relation with larger shippers not only 
by virtue of the rate advantage enjoyed by larger shippers, but because 
freight moving in planeload quantities customarily receives a more expe- 
dited service. The forwarder offers the possibility of lower rates and 
more expedited service to shippers in this category. In addition, the 
forwarder can serve the small shipper in the capacity of an air freight 
traffic manager. Complex matters concerning choice of routes, combina- 
tion of carrier, where joint rates are involved, and shipments to off-air- 
line points could be more efficiently handled by the forwarder than by 
the shipper himself. The growth of a system of air freight forwarding 
might be expected to extend air freight service to many small shippers 
and receivers at off-airline points at which such service is presently not 
readily available, it was asserted. 

In October 1947, as compared with 1946, the volume of air freight 
increased approximately seventy-four percent while air express declined 
45 pereent. Combining air express and air freight, the rise during 
this period was approximately fifty-one percent. 

In the Freight Forwarder Case, the entry, of indirect carriers into 
the field of transportation was opposed by the certificated air carriers. 
The position of these carriers is first, that the public, with primary 
reference to shippers and receivers, does not need the indirect air car- 
rier to obtain complete, efficient and economical air cargo service; 
second, the direct carriers do not need the indirect carrier; and third, 
indirect carriers would interfere with the development of an efficient 
and economical air transport system. On each of those points, the posi- 
tion of the non-certificated air cargo carriers is in direct contrast to 
the stand of the certificated carriers. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
an appraisal of the role of the air freight forwarder in the development 
of the air freight industry involves consideration of only two questions: 
“Will shippers and receivers benefit from the introduction of the indi- 
rect carrier into air transportation?’’; and ‘‘ Will direct air carriers so 
benefit ?”’ 

As an agency of solicitation, it apparently is conceded that with the 
forwarders’ many contacts in shipping circles, they would provide a valu- 
able sales force for the airlines. However, it is the position of certificated 
carriers that sales activities of freight forwarders should be conducted 
in the capacity of agent for the direct air carriers. The forwarders 
maintain, however, that if they are required by law to act as either con- 
tract carriers or agents of the direct carrier their effectiveness in selling 
air freight would be severely limited. In the first instance, only a few 
shippers could be served. In the other case, a strong incentive for 
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aggressive solicitation effort would be lacking, namely, freedom to ad. 
vertise and promote air freight service over all airlines and to offer 
prospective patrons the various advantages of common carrier forwarder 
service. 

With reference to the advantages of consolidation, which would be 
accomplished through the medium of the freight forwarder, the certifi- 
cated carriers contend that the process does not promote efficiency and 
economy but delays air shipments and prevents efficient plane utilization, 
On the other hand, cost studies submitted by applicants in the Freight 
Forwarder Case show the following cost units: 


Single Consolidated Less- Plane-load 

Shipments Plane-load Shipments Shipments 
Leading ......... 28 13 5 
Off-Loading  ----- 21 7 3 
Grand Total ___-- 49 20 8 
| eee 6.1 2.5 1 


(The above cost units are intended to represent either 
man hours or general standard operational cost factors). 


These applicants also cited instances where large shipments received 
superior service because small shipments are held back to fill out loads. 
They contend that consolidation by a forwarder would therefore result 
in faster handling of air freight. 

A second aspect of the position taken by the certificated air carriers 
is their implied assumption that a substantial portion of the air freight 
will continue to be handled on passenger planes. In that case, the possi- 
bilities of economy through consolidation would be minimized. However, 
this argument loses its validity if it be assumed that air cargo will move 
in planes devoted exclusively to air cargo service. 

With reference to the provision of pick-up and delivery service it is 
contended by the certificated airlines that services of the forwarders will 
duplicate those of the direct carriers and will increase the cost of such 
services to the public and that forwarder arrangements with motor car- 
riers for off-airline service would be of little value to direct carriers. 
As of December 1, 1947, Air Cargo, Inc., the agency which is charged 
with the responsibility of arranging all pick-ups and deliveries for the 
certificated airlines had consummated contracts with cartage agents in 
some forty cities. The Bureau of the Census reported 16,752 incorpor- 
ated communities in 1940 and it is estimated that there are from 80,000 
to 120,000 unincorporated places. As of October 1, 1947, certificated 
air carriers were authorized to serve 580 cities and pick-up and delivery 
services had been extended by individual airlines to approximately 2,300 
communities. The certificated airlines proposed eventually to provide 
freight service to 90,000 communities. 

In answer to the contentions of the certificated carriers, applicants 
in the Freight Forwarder Case contend that the availability of forwarder 
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service, including pick-up and delivery service, would provide healthy 
competition and would provide the shipping public with an alternative 
medium of transportation in addition to Air Cargo, Inc. As to service 
at off-airline points, it is pointed out that the certificated airlines have 
no joint rates with motor carriers and that for the certificated airlines 
to attempt to provide such service would result in a far more complex 
rate situation than service available under the single, through rate 
which would be provided by the forwarders. 

In conclusion, the report compares the characteristics of surface 
freight forwarding and freight forwarding by air. Whereas only 1.8 
percent of the total tons originated by the Class I railroads in 1946 was 
lel. 99 percent of the traffic carried by certificated air carriers moves in 
Lp.l. lots and 90 percent of the traffic of Slick Airways, the largest certi- 
ficated air carrier, moves in |.p.]. lots. During the first quarter of 1947, 
the total revenues of surface freight forwarders amounted to 45.4 per- 
eent as much as the total rail l.c.l. revenue. In addition, statistics sub- 
mitted by the freight forwarders show that approximately 47 percent of 
all forwarder tonnage moved to or from off-rail-line points in addition 
to moving by rail. With respect to the average size of shipment and the 
average length of haul, during the period April-October 1946, United 
Airlines’ average shipment was in the neighborhood of 205 pounds; 
American Airlines traffic averaged 216 pounds during August 1946. Air 
express shipments averaged slightly more than 19 pounds in 1944. Sur- 
face freight forwarder shipments averaged 507 pounds in 1944 and rail 
l.¢.l. shipments averaged 408 pounds in 1939. Motor carrier l|.t.l. ship- 
ments averaged 407 pounds in 1939 and were apparently of appreciably 
higher average weight by 1945. In 1939, the average haul of air express 
was 927 miles. For surface freight forwarders, 844 miles; rail l.c.l., 476 
miles; motor carriers, 257 miles. The average length of haul of 49 non- 
certificated air cargo carriers reporting to the CAB for a two-month 
period in 1946 was 1,333 miles. 

The two major aspects of the indirect air carrier problem are, first, 
the needs of commerce for air freight forwarding service, and second, the 
role of the air freight forwarder in the development of the air freight 
industry. Certificated carriers assert that the public does not need the 
indirect air carrier to obtain complete, efficient and economical air cargo 
service; that direct carriers do not need the indirect carrier; and that 
indirect carriers would interfere with the development of an efficient and 
economical air transport system. Noncertificated cargo carriers and 
forwarders, on the other hand, maintain that commercial requirements 
for air freight transportation could be better satisfied through the medi- 
um of an indirect air carrier ; and that the development of the air freight 
industry would be enhanced through the solicitation of additional traffic 
and consolidation of small shipments performed by indirect carriers. 
This report has endeavored to clarify the issues involved without stating 
any conclusions with respect to the merits of the conflicting positions. 





NOTE: Without intending to detract in any respect from the excellent and 
comprehensive report of Mr. Kendall, attention is directed to the fact that the for- 
warder operations depicted therein and much of the statistical material relied upon 
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are based upon the operations of small air freight forwarding companies, practically 
all of which had their inception since the end of World War II. Many of these 
companies have attempted to operate with very little capital and have naturally en. 
countered the difficulties incident to organizing and commencing the operation of a 
new business. Since the decision of the CAB in the Universal Case in 1942, none of 
the large surface forwarders has “YT: to engage im freight forwarding by air, 
Forwarders in this category have, in the aggregate, a tremendously larger force of 
personnel than do those whose operations are reflected in this report. in addition, 
they have in effect arrangements with thousands of truck lines performing both local 
pick-up and delivery and off-line assembly and distribution service. They presently 
maintain stations at all of the principal cities throughout the United States. This 
fact is mentioned to indicate that when and if the traffic generating potential of 


these forwarders is exerted. in the field of air transportation, the operating results 
reflected in this report will, in all probability, be materially changed.—J.L.G. 
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COMMISSION AMENDS ITS PROCEDURE TO ACCOMMODATE REVISED 
RAILROAD REORGANIZATION LAW 


Following the passage of bill H. R. 2298 (Pub. Law No. 478, Ap- 
proved April 9, 1948) the Commission issued an order, dated April 12, 
1948, revising its organization and assignment of work as follows :! 


1. Section 0.3 Assignment of duties to divisions, paragraph (e), Di- 
vision Four, shall be amended by adding after the paragraph beginning 
“The Uniform Bankruptcy Act, * * *’’ the following paragraph : 


Matters arising under an act to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes, Public Law No. 478 approved April 
9, 1948, which adds section 20b to the Interstate Commerce Act, provid- 
ing for voluntary alteration or modification of outstanding securities or 
obligations of railroad financial structures and of the mortgage, inden- 
ture, deed of trust, corporate charter, or other instrument pursuant to 
which any class of its securities shall have been issued or by which any 
class of its obligations is secured, and section 3 containing provisions for 
obtaining review by the Commission prior to confirmation by the courts 
of plans of reorganization previously approved by the Commission, so as 
to reflect any changes, facts, or developments which have occurred since 
the approval of the plan by the Commission which were not provided 
for in the plan. 


2. Section 0.11 Bureaw organization, paragraph (c) Bureau of Fi- 
nance ** * (2) Sections, (iv) Loan and reorganization, shall be amend- 
ed by adding after subdivision (b) the following subdivision : 


(ce) Matters arising under an act to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, Public Law No. 478 approved 
April 9, 1948, which adds Section 20b to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
providing for voluntary alteration or modification of outstanding securi- 
ties or obligations of railroad financial structures and of the mortgage, 
indenture, deed of trust, corporate charter, or other instrument pursu- 
ant to which any class of its securities shall have been issued or by which 
any class of its obligations is secured, and Section 3 containing provisions 
for obtaining review by the Commission prior to confirmation by the 
courts of plans of reorganization previously approved by the Commis- 
sion, so as to reflect any changes, facts, or developments which have 
occurred since the approval of the plan by the Commission which were 
not provided for in the plan. 

Former subdivision (c) beginning ‘‘The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation * * *’’ shall be redesignated subdivision (d). 

Effective date. The foregoing amendments shall become effective 
forthwith. 





1 Reprinted from pages 2072-3 Congressional Record, April 17, 1948. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR REVISION OF ILLINOIS STATE REGULATORY 
PATTERN FOR PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The Committee on Public Utility Law of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion has drafted proposed legislation for the revision of the Illinois law 
regulating public utilities. According to our understanding, it is an- 
ticipated that the legislation will be introduced at the next session of the 
Tllinois State Legislature. 

The report of the Committee on Public Utility Law, accompanying 
the two proposed bills which it has drafted, indicates that the subject 
has been under study since 1940. The Committee proceeded on the fun- 
damental theory that the power to make orders, rules and regulations 
should be separated from the power to investigate and prosecute. To 
that end one of the bills proposes to create a Department of Public Utili- 
ties in the executive branch of the Government, charged with the duty 
to investigate and to prosecute, while the other would set up a new Com- 
mission consisting of five members, with powers and duties confined to 
the hearing and determination of questions presented. 

The so-called Department bill amends the Civil Administrative Code 
by adding a proposed new Department of Public Utilities, with broad 
powers of investigation and prosecution. This Department would insti- 
tute proceedings before the Commission, and seek judicial review of 
Commission orders and decisions. 

The Commission bill outlines in great detail the powers and duties 
of the proposed new Commission, and repeals obsolete and conflicting 
laws on the subject. The five Commissioners, who would have 10 year 
terms, would be granted a salary of $15,000 per year. They would have 
power to prescribe rules and regulations to govern the exercise of the 
powers of the Commission and the practice and procedure before it. 
Proceedings could not be instituted by the Commission on its own motion 
but could be instituted only by petition, in the form of a complaint for 
relief from a violation of the Act, or an application for other relief, filed 
by the Department or by any interested person. The Commission would 
have power to grant declaratory relief. 

Under provisions relating to rates the Commission is given no power 
to suspend a new rate on its own motion. It could act only on a verified 
petition, and could suspend if it found that there was good cause to be- 
lieve that the proposed schedule would be unlawful. 

A rule of rate-making modeled upon the rate-making rule of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is provided. Utility companies could elect to 
have the rate base upon which they are entitled to earn a fair and reason- 
able return as either the ‘‘fair value’’ of their property or the cost of 
such property. Inclusion of the ‘‘cost rate base,’’ according to the Com- 
mittee report, represents an endeavor to give some recognition to what 
it terms the growing trend among regulatory agencies in other jurisdic- 
tions to establish rates on original cost. If the cost base is selected the 
Commission may determine such cost after a hearing upon petition. 
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STATE BAR COUNCIL PLANS TEST CASE * 


The council of the Virginia State Bar has authorized the executive 
committee of the organization to bring a test case against a layman for 
practicing before the State Corporation Commission. 

In a one-day meeting here yesterday (March 1, 1948) the council 
also authorized President Thomas H. Wilcox, of Norfolk, to appoint a 
committee of five to study recommendations that the appointing power of 
Cireuit Court judges be curbed. 


*Richmond News Leader, March 2, 1948. 





GENERAL RAIL AND RAIL-WATER FREIGHT RATE CHANGES MADE DURINC 
THE PERIOD OCTOBER, 1914 TO APRIL, 1948, INCLUSIVE 


Under date of May 6, 1948, the Commission released a statement 
entitled ‘‘General Rail and Rail-Water Freight Rate Changes Made Dur- 
ing the Period October, 1914, to April, 1948, Inclusive.’ The material 
was assembled by Mr. A. F. Clow and prepared by the Bureau of Traffic. 
It shows the major changes or changes of considerable scope in rail and 
rail-water freight rates made since 1914 pursuant to decisions of the 
LC. C. 

We are planning to print this statement in the June issue of our 
JOURNAL. 





HEARINGS IN H. R. 2657 RELEASED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Printed copies of the Hearings in H. R. 2657 have been released by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. This bill is the Administrative 
Practitioners’ Bill dealing with practice before the Administrative Tri- 
bunals, of the Federal Government. 
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WAR ON UNTRAINED ‘LAWYERS’ OPENED BY 3-STATE BAR GROUP 


Bill Would Prevent Laymen’s Appearance Before Federal Agencies 
in Cases Involving Statutory Questions 


The Federal Bar Association of New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut has declared war on ‘‘the swarm of socalled practitioners, un- 
trained in law, now permitted to appear before Government departments 
and bureaus in Washington.”’ 

Henry Ward Beer, president of the association, said today in an- 
nouncing the campaign that the organization voted approval at its last 
meeting of the draft of a bill which would make it a criminal offense for 
laymen to practice law before Government agencies in cases where the 
constitutional or statutory rights of a member of the public are involved. 

“*One of the many examples of abuses in the existing system,’’ Beer 
said, ‘‘is the appearance of former labor union delegates before the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission as supposedly competent legal 
representatives of men injured on jobs. These former union delegates 
hear, for instance, that a man has fallen down a ladder in a factory. 
They go to him and offer to take his case. 

‘*They are opposed by a skillful and thoroughly trained lawyer for 
an insurance company. Many of them don’t even know how to draw up 
a subpoena for a company’s papers, which may show negligence by the 
company in protecting the workman. They have no exact knowledge of 
the amount which can be claimed justly as compensation for a certain 
injury. Side settlements with a company lawyer frequently are made. 
These practitioners rarely appeal, since they cannot appear in courts of 
record.”’ 


500 Laymen Practicing 


Beer estimated that at least 500 laymen are practicing before Gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus in Washington. 

‘*This has been a political racket for years,’’ he said. ‘‘The Demo- 
crats and Republicans both are to blame for it. Various former Con- 
gressmen who want to stay in Washington after failing to be re-elected 
find an incoma from this source. Delegates of labor unions and labor 
unions themselves don’t want to end the scheme.”’ 

The far-reaching ramifications of the method is indicated, Beer said, 
by the long list of titles which the proposed law would specifically make 
illegal in practice before a Government department or bureau in cases 
involving constitutional or statutory rights. The list includes these titles, 
many of them implying by their wording the Government agency in 
which the association says laymen are practicing: 

‘*Practitioner, income tax counselor, income tax law expert, income 
tax law adviser, patent law counsel, patent law practitioner, Government 
business law counselor, business law expert, workmen’s compensation 
law expert, labor law counsel, labor law practitioner, immigration bureau 
practitioner and interstate commerce practitioner.’’ 


* Reprinted from New York Sun. 
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NEW YORK APPEALS COURT CONVICTS ACCOUNTANT OF UNAUTHORIZED 
PRACTICE OF LAW 


The so-called Bercu Case (New York County Lawyers Assn. v. 
Bercu), involving the question of unauthorized practice of law by a 
certified public accountant of New York, has created a good deal of 
interest. 

The Appellate Division, First Department, of the New York State 
Court, on April 12, 1948, reversed a decision of the Supreme Court of 
New York County in this case (188 Mise. 406, 69 N. Y. S. 2d 730), and 
adjudged respondent, Bercu, in contempt. Respondent was fined $50 
and enjoined from the further giving of legal advice of the nature 
complained of. 

This case was the subject of an article entitled ‘‘ Attorney versus 
Accountant: A Professional Jurisdictional Dispute in the Field of In- 
come Tax Practice,’’ appearing in the September, 1947 issue of the Yale 
Law Journal and reprinted in Current Legal Thought, issue of Decem- 
ber, 1947. 

Headnotes of the decision of April 12th, in the Appellate Division, 
summarizing the issues, are reproduced below, as they appeared in the 
New York Law Journal, Wednesday, April 14, 1948.—Editor in Chief. 


Appellate Division, First Department 


Unauthorized Practice of Law—A tants—Tax Consultant—Giving of Legal Ad- 
vice by Accountant which is not connected with Accounting Work done by 
him—lIssuance of Injunction in Summary Proceeding Instituted by Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Although an accountant must in his work and advice take cogni- 
zance of the law, and particularly tax law, and it is proper that he apply 
legal knowledge in work which he doés as an accountant, it is not per- 
missible for him, if he is not an attorney, to give legal advice which is 
unconnected with accounting work in which he is engaged. He may not 
set himself up as a public consultant on the law of his specialty. An 
accountant who was not an attorney was unlawfully engaged in the 
practice of law when he was employed by a corporation, not to do work 
or to give advice relating to its books of account or to render services 
in the preparation of a tax return, but solely to give his opinion, and 
after a study of decisions on the subject gave his opinion, on the question 
whether a payment which the corporation contemplated making could 
under the income tax law be deducted in its tax return for the year in 
which the payment was made or must be allocated to earlier years. That 
accountants may be admitted to practice before the Treasury Department 
and the Tax Court cannot be regarded as authorizing accountants to 
practice tax law at large. The provision in the Penal Law which pro- 
hibits practice of the law by unauthorized persons is enforcible by 
criminal prosecution, by an action for an injunction, or by a summary 
proceeding under the provisions of the Judiciary Law which were 
enacted in 1937. In such a summary proceeding, instituted by a bar 
association to punish for contempt a person engaged in unauthorized 
practice of the law, an injunction to the extent appropriate may be issued 
as part of the remedy. 
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NEW DEPARTURES IN FREIGHT RATE MAKING 
By G. Lloyd Wilson 
Reviewed by Harry C. Ames, Jr.* 


As suggested by its title this book outlines departures from the 
conventional forms of freight rate making that may or may not come to 
be the accepted forms of the future. Commencing with a comprehensive 
yet compact chapter on the types and structures of freight rates in our 
country today, the author then proceeds with a complete study of the 
use of contract or agreed freight rates in Great Britain and Canada. 
There follows an outline of the unconventional or special rates now em- 
ployed in the United States. These subjects have been placed in book 
form by Mr. Wilson with the clear and stated purpose of eliciting dis. 
cussion and comment upon these practices and all to the end that the 
further study of them may lead to possible solutions of the difficulties 
presently confronting the carriers, the shippers, and the regulatory 
bodies. 

This is the first book published on the subject of agreed charges 
and the author has gone to great pains to completely outline the use of 
them in Great Britain and Canada. This has been done in such an 
interesting manner that even the inclusion of the forms used in the 
actual making of such rates holds the reader’s complete interest. The 
discussions on the procedure in arriving at such agreements, including 
the details of dealings between the prospective shipper and the carrier 
and the necessary steps to be taken before the regulatory bodies, should 
be of great interest to traffic men who would have the job of making 
such agreements workable. The history of the growth of the usage of 
agreed rates will serve as a basis for study of the trend in this country 
toward the making of rates based upon the shipment of freight in quan- 
tities aggregating more than a carload. 

The publication of this book by a leading authority on the subject 
is most timely. It cannot be read without arousing ideas and arguments 
on the pros and cons of agreed rates. The book is cleverly designed to 
engender such thoughts and thus further its purpose of encouraging dis- 
cussions of the now unconventional forms of rate making among people 
in the field of transportation. At this stage in the building of our trans- 
portation system, Mr. Wilson suggests that we pause to consider some 
new or different methods of establishing freight rates that will permit of 
the maintenance of a sound, economical and profitable transportation 
system while at the same time affording the shipping public adequate 
service at reasonable charges. 

Great care has been taken by the author, through the use of foot- 
notes and a bibliography, to set forth all of the sources of his discus- 
sions. The highly technical subject of freight rates has been covered 
without recourse to long dissertations from cases and statutes involved. 
If one is simply interested in reading about this vital subject, all of its 
essential ingredients are here. If a complete study of the subject is 


* Mr. Ames is a partner in the Washington law firm of Ames, Hill & Ames. 
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planned, this book will serve as a guide or outline. [The book is pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y.—150 pages, $3.00. ] 





SENATE COMMITTEE REPORTS BILL TO CARRY OUT I. C. C. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
April 30, 1948, reported bill S. 2426, containing a number of amend- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Act recommended by the I. C. C. in 
its annual reports to Congress. The report (No. 1213) states that the 
bill is identical with bill H. R. 5623, reported favorably by the House 
Committee. In the April, 1948 issue of the JourNAL there was repro- 
duced a letter of the Commission explaining the provisions of the bill. 

The Committee report points out that as objections to certain pro- 
visions of predecessor bills developed from time to time, the bills were 
rewritten and reintroduced in order to dispense with the necessity of 
dealing with controversial provisions. It further states that it is ex- 
pected that the controversial provisions which have been eliminated 
will be made the subject of separate bills upon which hearings will be 
held. Commenting further, the report states that ‘‘It should be fully 
understood that the committee has not in any way passed upon the 
merits of the so-called controversial provisions contained in the earlier 


bills but has merely laid them aside without prejudice for consideration 
at some future time.”’ 





LIFE’S RECORDS CLOSED 


By Epwarp H. DeGroot, Jr. 
Chairman, Memorial Committee 


Charles E. Elmquist, 229 Lake Ave., White Bear Lake, Minn., 
(4-15-48). 
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TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION—80TH CONGRESS 


[Status on May 1, 1948] 

















I 
BILLS SUBJECT STATUS 
Senate House Senate House 
2657 | Administrative Practitioners Hgs. 
1538} Amortization of War Facilities 
1635 4092 | Baggage, Mail and Exp. Cars Subcom. Hgs. 
6012 | Bankruptcy Act—Amend §77(b) 
5580 | Bankruptcy Act—Amend §77(f) 
2098 | Bridges and Tracks—Inspection 
SR107 Car Distribution—Discrimination | Subcom. 
Car Service Rules— 
446 Require I. C. C. to Establish Subcom. 
735 2166| |. C. C. Control Subcom. 
3140} Regulations (Lemke) Hgs. 
Car Shortage— 
SR47 Box Cars Hgs. 
SR4 Coal Cars—W. Va. Hgs. 
HRI58] Investigation 
110 Carrier Agreements (Reed) Passed 
221| Carrer Agreements (Bulwinkle) Reptd. 
2162| 283, 2299)Comm. Systems—R. R.—Installa- 
tion 
10 Corp. and Ass’n. Standards 
Fair Labor Standards Act 
1048 3659] Minimum Wages (1) Hgs. 
Minimum Wages—75c 
2062 5249) 
5267) Minimum Wages—75c Hgs. 
5268) 
2386 Minimum Wages—60c Hgs. 
3559! Overtime—Railroads 
4599} Repeal 
1812 4595 | Fed. Dept. of Transportation Hgs. 
1639] Fed. Emp. Lia. Act—Venue Hgs. Passed 
3307 | Federal Traffic Bureau 
% Fed. Trans. Authority Subcom. 
2192 5664 | Free Transportation—Agents 
2462 Free Transportation—Liability 
3692 | Frt. Fwdrs.—Ownership Reptd. 
4021) 
5318) | Inland Waterways Corp.—Sale Hgs. 
5476) 
290 2297 | Int. Com. Act—Omnibus Amdts. Hgs. 
2426 = Int. Com. Act—Omnibus Amdts. Hgs. Reptd. 
474) 
5214) 1CC Appropriations—1949 Law Law 
1468} 1CC Orders—Judicial Review Reptd. 
23 2271 | ICC Orders—Judicial Review Reptd. 
14, 363 Larceny in Interstate Commerce Law Law 
562 2123 | Locomotive Inspn.—Officers—Sal Law Law 

















(1) There are many other similar bills. 
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SUBJECT 








SJRI73 


2216 
1260 


1297 
1818 
SJR139) 


SJR167) 
SJR172 


249 
SR65 
SRI57 


2423 








Long and Short Haul Clause 


Loss and Damage Claims— 
Liability 

Maritime Comm.—Vessel 
Operation 

Motor Carrier Act—Joint Boards 

Motor Carriers—Gov't. Control 

Motor and Water Carriers— 
Emergency Authority 

Motor Transportation—Inter- 
ference 

ODT—Extension 

ODT—Extension 

ODT—Extension 

ODT Extension (Anti-Infla. Bill) 


Ore Vessels on Great Lakes . 
Passengers—Prohibit Segregation 
Personal Income Tax Reduction 


Railroad Accidents—To Inves- 
tigate 

R. R. Refinancing (Mahaffie Bill) 

R. R. Reorganizations (Reed Bill) 

R. R. Reorganizations—To Inves- 
tigate 

R. R. Reorganizations—To Inves- 
tigate 


Railroad Retirement Act— 
Annuities—10 Yrs. Service 
Annuities—30 Yrs. Service 
Annuities, Etc. 
Annuities—30 Yrs. Service 
Annuities—30 Yrs. Service 
Annuities—30 Yrs. Service 

O&O Yrs. of Age 
Annuities—35 Yrs. Service 
Benefits—Death Increase 
Benefits—Increase All 
Benefits—30% Increase 
Benefits—I ncrease—(Crosser) 
Half Salary—30 Yrs. Service 


Mexican Employees—Refunds 
Minimum Annuity—20 Yrs. 
Rates, Etc. 


R. R. Retirement and Unemp. Ins. 


Acts 
Repeal Crosser Act 


To Amend—Hawkes Bill 


To Amend—Hawkes-Howell Bill 





Law 


Hgs. 


Law 
Law 


Law 
Law 


Law 


Law 
Subcom. 


Subcom. 


Subcom. 


Hgs. 





Law 
Law 


Law 
Law 


Law 


Law 
Reptd. 


Reptd. 
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BIL! 
LS SUBJECT STATUS weal 
Senate House Senate House 
R. R. Unemp. Ins. Act— 
2438 5875 | Benefits—Increase (Crosser Bill) 
5711] Sliding Scale of Taxes Hgs. 
3632 |R. R. Unemp. Trust Fund-Refunds Law Law 
HJR228}Ry. Labor Org.—Political Con- 
tributions 
HJR45| Rates—Defense Materials 
1727 Rates—Interterritorial Subcom. 
2613) 
2648) | Rates—Regional and Territorial 
3507) 
2287 R. F. C—Extension Passed 
536 | Reflectors—Sides of R. R. Cars 
1194) 2324) | Reparation—Motor Carriers, Etc. Tabled 
1211) 2335) 
13|St. Lawrence Seaway 
SJR} HJRI92) 
HJR194) | St. Lawrence Seaway Rejtd. Hgs. 
2331 oe Vetoed Vetoe 
uris. 
2041 2414] Standard Time—Interstate Com- Hgs. 
merce 
2226 Standard Time—Uniform Hgs. 
Taxation— 
3689} Extend |. R. C. §22(b)(9)(10) 
3861| Reorganized Railroads Law Law 
3318| Transportation—Persons— Hgs. 
Repeal 
6196| Transportation of Property— 
Repeal 
2463 6150} Transp.—Persons and Proper- 
ty—Repeal 
6 Transportation Census 
1141 Transportation of Explosives Subcom. 
HJR153| Transportation Study—To Con- Adopted 
tinue 
571) 2295) | Undercharges and Overcharges Hgs. Passed 
eH 2759) 
1194 
351 74|War Damage Ins.—Refunds 
4014| Watch Comparisons—Vaughn 
Records 
6078 | Water Carriers—Trans. via 
Foreign Ports 
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State Committees on Admission to Practice before 
the I. C. C. 


President Harry C. Ames has revised the personnel of the State 
Regional Committees on Admission to Practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

These State Committees function to aid the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its investigation of applicants who apply for admission 
to practice before it. When applications are received by the Commis- 
sion, one copy is turned over to the office of the Association of I. C. C. 
Practitioners for distribution to the various State Committees for in- 
vestigation as to the moral qualifications of the applicants involved. The 
State Committees report direct to the office of the Association after an 
investigation has been made to ascertain the standing of the applicant in 
his own community. In turn, the Association’s office forwards the favor- 
able reports of these State Regional Committees to the proper official at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for transmittal to Division I of the 
Commission. Each application is passed upon by Division I after receipt 
of the report of the Association’s Regional Committee. 

If an adverse report is made by the Association’s State Committee, 
the application, together with the report of the State Committee, is sent 
to the Chairman of the National Committee on Admission to Practice. 
This Committee then makes a further investigation of its own and 
finally transmits its report to the Commission through the medium of 
the office of the Association. In the event the adverse report of the State 
Committee is confirmed, the application is disapproved and the Com- 
mission gives the applicant an opportunity to be heard as to why he 
should be permitted to practice before it. 

A list of the membership of the various State Committees is printed 
below for the information of our members: 


REGIONAL COMMITTEES ON ADMISSION TO PRACTICE BEFORE THE |. C. C. 


Alabama Arizona 
A. W. Vogtle, Vice-Pres’t. (Chair- Charles E. Blaine, (Chairman), 
man), 900-2 Title & Trust Building, 


DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, Phoenix, Arizona. 
2201 First Avenue, 


Birmingham 3, Alabama. Arkansas 
Y. D. Lott, Jr., General Attorney, Homer J. Conley, Commissioner, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, (Chairman), 
Mobile 5, Alabama. Fort Smith Traffic Bureau, 
. P. O. Box 838 
L. A. Parish, Manager, , ’ 
Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corpora- Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
tion, J. C. Murray, T. M., 
P. O. Box 1289, Chamber of Commerce, 
Mobile 7, Alabama. Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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California (Los Angeles) 


E. J. Forman, (Chairman), 
5255 Sumner Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 


David G. Shearer, 

Trans World Airline, 

620 West 6th Street, Rm. 401, 
Los Angeles 14, California. 


T. A. L. Loretz, 

111 West 7th Building, Suite 306, 
Los Angeles 14, California. 
Cromwell Warner, 

1390 East 7th Street, 

Los Angeles 21, California. 


California (San Francisco) 


Douglas Brookman, (Chairman), 
Mills Tower, Rm. 1815, 

San Francisco 4, California. 
Irving F. Lyons, 

101 California Street, 

San Francisco 19, California. 
James E. Lyons, 

65 Market Street, Rm. 847, 

San Francisco 5, California. 


Colorado 


Albert L. Vogl, (Chairman), 

806 Patterson Building, 

Denver 2, Colorado. 

Walter C. Crew, Ass’t Gen’] Megr., 
Denver Union Stock Yard Co., 
100 Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 16, Colorado. 

Henry McAllister, 

420 Equitable Building, 

Denver, Colorado. 


Connecticut 


John F. Maerz, Gen’] Mgr., 
(Chairman), 

Motor Transport Association of 
Conn., Ince., 

410 Asylum Street, 

Hartford 3, Connecticut. 


Henry D. Boynton, 

N. Y. N. H. & H. Railroad, 
71 Meadow Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Norris W. Ford, Executive Vice- 
Pres’t, 

The Manufacturers Association of 
Conn., Inc., 

436 Capitol Avenue, 

Hartford 6, Connecticut. 


Hugh M. Berridge, A. T. M., 
(Chairman), 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

5065 Du Pont Building, 

Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


District of Columbia 


R. Granville Curry, (Chairman), 
Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


J. Carter Fort, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’ 
Counsel, 

Association of American Railroads, 

Transportation Building, 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Florida 


Frank E. Harrison, Jr., T. M., 
(Chairman), 

State Road Department, 

Tallahassee, Florida. 


F. C. Hillyer, 


227 West Forsyth Street, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


Georgia 

Edgar Watkins, Jr., (Chairman), 
214 Grant Building, 

Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

E. L. Hart, 

304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

J. Prince Webster, 


1205 Healey Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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Idaho 


John L. Fox, Ass’t Chief of Trans- 
portation, (Chairman), 

Public Utilities Commission, 

P. 0. Box 152, 

Boise, Idaho. 


David Axelrod, (Chairman), 
39 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


J. E. Bryan, G. T. M., 

Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufac- 
turers Traffic Ass’n, 

105 West Monroe Street, Rm. 1316, 

Chicago 3, Illinois. 


C. R. Hillyer, 
135 South LaSalle St., Suite 1960, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Indiana 


Harry E. Yockey, (Chairman), 

108 East Washington St., Suite 
808, 

Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


Freeman Bradford, 

Indiana Board of Trade, 

314 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


Walter Condran, Ass’t Commerce 
Counsel, (Chairman) 

State of Iowa, 

State Capitol, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


F. L. Partridge, Executive Secre- 
tary, 

Burlington Shippers Assn., Inc., 

210 North 4th Street, 

Burlington, Iowa. 


P. R. Wigton, 
Sioux City Traffic Bureau, 
1221 Badgerow Building, 

Sioux City 9, Iowa. 





W. M. Dyer, Manager, (Chair- 
man), 

Traffic & Transportation Dep’t., 

Wichita Chamber of Commerce, 

1019 Beacon Building, 

Wichita 2, Kansas. 


B. M. Gillespie, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy, 
General Office Building, 

Topeka, Kansas. 


C. F. Real, Traffic Commissioner, 
Topeka Traffic Association, 

The Chamber of Commerce, 

7th & Jackson Streets, 

Topeka, Kansas. 


Kentucky 
William A. Northeutt, (Chair- 
man), 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

J. E. Marks, 

145 East High Street, 
Lexington 4, Kentucky. 

J. V. Norman, 

Kentucky Home Life Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Louisiana 

Rene A. Stiegler, (Chairman), 
323 Magazine Street, 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
Harry McCall, 

724 Whitney Central Building, 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
William G. Oliphant, G. T. M., 
Federal Barge Lines, 

611 Gravier Street, 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 


Maine 

Henry J. Hart, Gen’] Counsel, 
(Chairman), 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 


P. O. Box 938, 
Bangor, Maine. 
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Maryland 


Francis R. Cross, Gen’] Attorney, 
(Chairman), 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 

Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


Howard G. Settle, F. T. M., 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland. 


Massachusetts 


Ralph H. Cahouet, (Chairman), 
38 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


R. F. Bohman, Pres’t, 

National Furniture Traffic Confer- 
ence, Inc., 

4-5 Gardner Trust Building, 

Gardner, Massachusetts. 


A. A. Raphael, T. M., 

N. E. Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn., 
60 Batterymarch Street, 

Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


Michigan 


John J. Danhof, Gen’] Counsel, 
(Chairman), 

New York Central System, 

300 Michigan Central Terminal, 

Detroit 16, Mich. 


Edmund M. Brady, 
2280 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Minnesota 


Perry R. Moore, (Chairman), 
1100 First National-Soo Line Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


Hallan Huffman, Ass’t General 
Counsel, 

Great Northern Railway Company, 

175 East 4th Street, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Herman Mueller, Sec’y-Gen’] Megr., 
Port Authority, 

City Hall & Court House, 

St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Mississippi 
C. E. Becker, (Chairman), 
Gulf Ports Shipping Company, 


P. O. Box 493, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Phineas Stevens, 
623-25 Standard Life Building, 
Jackson 107, Mississippi. 


Missouri (St. Louis) 


William E. Rosenbaum, (Chair- 


man), 
952 Cotton Belt Building, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Edward Haid, 
314 North Broadway, Rm. 1630, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


B. W. LaTourette, 
907 Boatmen’s Bank Building, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Carl Giessow, 
511 Locust Street, Rm. 718, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Toll R. Ware, Gen’! Attorney, 
Missouri Pacifie Lines, 

2008 Missouri Pacific Building, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Missouri (Kansas City) 


EK. L. Peterson, Transportation 
Ass’t., (Chairman), 

Kansas City Board of Trade, 

10th & Wyandotte Streets, 

Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


Raymond W. Moore, 
424 Alameda Road, 
Country Club Plaza, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


Montana 


I. N. Early, T. M., (Chairman), 
The Billings Traffic Bureau, 

Commercial Club, 
Billings, Montana. 
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Nebraska 


F. J. Melia, Ass’t Western Gen’l 
Counsel, (Chairman), 

Union Pacifie Railroad, 

1416 Dodge Street, 

Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


John A. Kuhn, 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Rm. 729, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


Nevada 


George Lohse, (Chairman), 
139 North Virginia Street, 
Reno, Nevada. 


New Hampshire 


Oliver C. Peterson, Sec’y-Mgr., 
(Chairman), 

New Hampshire Motor Rate 
Bureau, 

795 Elm Street, 

Manchester, N. H. 


New Jersey 


Eric E. Ebert, (Chairman), 
114 Branford Place, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


J. K. Hiltner, G.T.M., 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J. 


August W. Heckman, 
880 Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 


New Mexico 


Lake J. Frazier, (Chairman), 
Frazier & Quantius, 

123 West 4th Street, 

Roswell, New Mexico. 


New York (New York City) 


Harper Holt, (Chairman), 
90 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


W. J. Bailey, Vice-Pres’t., 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, 

230 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


S. S. Eisen, 
140 Cedar Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Kenneth J. McAuliffe, 
233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Leonard W. Simms, Division T. M., 
General Foods Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


New York (Rochester) 


Frederick W. Burton, Director, 
(Chairman), 

Department of Transportation, 

Chamber of Commerce, 

55 St. Paul Street, 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


W. G. Clayton, Jr., 
631 Niagara Street, 
Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


Donald G. Kibbey, 

A.P.W. Products Company, 

P. O. Box 111, 

Albany 1, N. Y. 

North Carolina 

W. S. Creighton, (Chairman), 

Charlotte Shippers & Manufac- 
turers Association, 

P. O. Box 985, 

Charlotte, N. C. 


R. S. Cooper, 
P. O. Box 1500, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


C. H. Noah, 

902 Colonial Court, 
High Point, N. C. 
North Dakota 
Neal E. Williams, (Chairman), 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Fargo, North Dakota. 
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Thomas A. Durrant, T. M., 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Ryan Hotel, 

Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Ohio (Cincinnati) 


Frank H. Cole, Jr., (Chairman), 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 

1315 Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Joseph S. Birsinger, 
Traffic Department, 
Procter & Gamble, 
P. O. Box 599, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Ohio (Cleveland) 

Theodore H. Burgess, (Chairman), 
1250 Terminal Tower, 

Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Andrew H. Brown, Transportation 
Com’r., 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Union Commerce Building, 

Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


H. D. Rhodehouse, G.T.M., 
Republic Steel Corporation, 
Republic Building, Rm. 1330, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Oklahoma 


W. W. Klingensmith, T. M., 
(Chairman), 

Chamber of Commerce, 

103 Tulsa Building, 

Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 


Arthur W. Jenkins, 
714 Coleord Building, 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. 


L. W. Witte, 
P. O. Box 381, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

William C. McCulloch, (Chair- 
man), 

1016 Spalding Building, 

Portland 4, Oregon. 





Paul P. Farrens, 

First Federal Savings & Loan 
Building, 

Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


William P. Ellis, 
917 Public Service Building, 
Portland 4, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 


Joseph F. Eshelman, Gen’l. At- 
torney, (Chairman), 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 

1740 Broad Street Station Build- 
ing, 

Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Frederic L. Ballard, 

1035 Land Title Building, 

Philadelphia 10, Pennsylvania. 


Edwin A. Lucas, 
117 South 17th Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) 


V. Henry McLean, A.G.F.A., 
(Chairman), 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 

810 Pennsylvania Station, 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


William W. Collin, Jr., 
928 Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Charles Donley, 
Dravo Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island 
Joseph B. Carty, (Chairman), 


514 Industrial Trust Building, 
Providence, R. I. 


South Carolina 


F. G. Hamblen, Vice-Pres’t & 
Gen’] Mgr., (Chairman), 
Greenville & Northern Railway 

Company, 
P. O. Box 598, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
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South Dakota 


Dwight Campbell, Solicitor, 
(Chairman), 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad, 

Milwaukee Station Building, 

Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


C. A. Carr, Rate Expert, 
Public Utilities Commission, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 


Tennessee 


H. D. Musick, T. M., (Chairman), 
Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, 

P. O. Box 631, 

Kingsport, Tennessee. 


E. DeL. Wood, T. M., 

Chattanooga Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 

815 Broad Street, 

Chattanooga 2, Tennessee. 


Texas 


Ed. P. Byars, (Chairman), 
Fort Worth Freight Bureau, 
115 East 9th Street, 

Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 


Frank A. Leffingwell, 
1013-16 Praetorian Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


Fred L. Wallace, 
812 Neil P. Anderson Building, 
Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 


Utah 


J.D. Campbell, T. M., (Chairman), 
Utah Oil Refining Company, 

Utah Oil Building, 

Salt Lake City 13, Utah. 


Vermont 


Richard L. Cooper, (Chairman), 
64 Main Street, 
Springfield, Vermont. 


Virginia 

Horace L. Walker, Gen’! Counsel, 
(Chairman), 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 

1500 First National Bank Buliding, 

Richmond 10, Virginia. 

J. E. Bulluck, T. M., 

Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company, 

Richmond 17, Virginia. 


Washington 


Ralph L. Shepherd, Sec’y-Mgr., 
(Chairman), 

Seattle Traffic Association, 

215 Columbia Street, 

Seattle 4, Washington. 


Albert E. Stephan, 


Central Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


West Virginia 


V. E. Milsark, T. M., (Chairman), 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, 

Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

Rolla D. Campbell, 

First Huntington National Bank 
Building, 

Huntington 18, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin 


Philip H. Porter, (Chairman), 
707 First National Bank Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

W. F. Kerwin, Manager, 

Green Bay Traffic Association, 
203 Columbus Building, 

Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Glenn W. Stephens, 
121 West Doty Street, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Wyoming 


C. A. Grant, T. M., (Chairman), 
Husky Refining Company, 
Cody, Wyoming. 








President Orders Federal Possession, Control and 
Operation of Railroads 


President Truman issued Executive Order 9957 on May 10, 1948, 
effective as of 12 o’clock noon, EST, on that date, taking possession and 
control of the railroads of the United States and directing the Secretary 
of the Army to operate them or direct their operation. Secretary Royall 
promptly designated Chief of Transportation, Major General E. H. 
Leavy to take charge of operation of the roads. 

The order issued under authority of the Act of August 29, 1916, 39 
Stat. 619, 645, was entered after final efforts to avert the strike called 
for May 11th failed. It directs that the management of the carriers be 
permitted to continue their managerial functions to the maximum degree 
possible consistent with the purposes of the order. Existing contracts 
and agreements are to be maintained. Operations are to be maintained 
in conformity with the Interstate Commerce Act except as may other. 
wise be ordered. The President’s explanatory statement and Executive 
Order 9957 are reproduced herein in full, except that the names of the 
carriers taken under control are omitted. 

Federal District Justice Goldsborough issued a temporary injunction 
in the late afternoon of May 10th, and later that evening the union lead- 
ers called off the strike. The injunction was returnable before Judge 
Goldsborough on May 19th. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have today by Executive Order taken over the country’s railroads 
and directed the Secretary of the Army to operate them in the name of 
the United States Government. 

A strike has been called for 6 A. M. tomorrow by three of the twen- 
ty-two railroad labor organizations—the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North America. These three have de- 
clined to accept the findings and recommendations of an Emergency 
Board created by the President under the Railway Labor Act. In the 
strike situation thus confronting us, governmental seizure is imperative 
for the protection of our citizens. 

It is essential to the public health and to the public welfare general- 
ly that every possible step be taken by the Government to assure to the 
fullest possible extent continuous and uninterrupted transportation 
service. A strike on our railroads would be a nationwide tragedy, with 
world-wide repercussions. 

I call upon every railroad worker to cooperate with the Government 
by remaining on duty. I eall upon the officers of the railroad labor 
organizations to take appropriate action to keep their members at work. 

The Executive Order I have issued provides that, until further order 
of the President or the Secretary of the Army, the terms and conditions 
of employment now in effect on the railroads shall continue in effect, 
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without prejudice to existing equities or to the effectiveness of such retro- 
active provisions as may be included in the final settlement of the dis- 
putes between the carriers and the workers. 


5-10-48 





EXECUTIVE ORDER 9957 
Possession, Control, and Operation of Certain Railroads 


Wuereas I find that as a result of labor disturbances there are 
interruptions, and threatened interruptions, of the operations of the 
transportation systems owned or operated by the carriers by railroad 
named in the list attached hereto and made a part hereof; that it has 
become necessary to take possession and assume control of the said 
transportation systems for purposes that are needful or desirable in con- 
nection with the present emergency; and that the exercise, as herein- 
after specified, of the powers vested in me is necessary to insure in the 
national interest the operation of the said transportation systems : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the power and authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and the laws of the United States, including the act 
of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 619, 645, as President of the United States 
and as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. Possession, control, and operation of the transportation systems 
owned or operated by the carriers by railroad named in the list attached 
hereto and hereby made a part hereof are hereby taken and assumed, 
through the Secretary of the Army (hereinafter referred to as the Secre- 
tary), as of 12 o’clock noon, Eastern Standard Time, May 10, 1948; but 
such possession and control shall be limited to real and personal property 
and other assets used or useful in connection with the operation of the 
transportation systems of the said carriers. If and when the Secretary 
finds it necessary or appropriate for carrying out the purposes of this 
order, he may, by appropriate order, take possession and assume control 
of all or any part of any transportation system of any other carrier by 
railroad located in the continental United States. 

2. The Secretary is directed to operate or to arrange for the opera- 
tion of, the transportation systems taken under or pursuant to this order 
in such manner as he deems necessary to assure to the fullest possible 
extent continuous and uninterrupted transportation service. 

3. In carrying out the provisions of this order the Secretary may 
act through or with the aid of such public or private instrumentalities 
or persons as he may designate, and may delegate such of his authority 
as he may deem necessary or desirable. The Secretary may issue such 
general and special orders, rules, and regulations as may be necessary 
or appropriate for carrying out the provisions, and to accomplish the 
purposes, of this order. All Federal agencies shall comply with the 
orders of the Secretary issued pursuant to this order and shall cooperate 
to the fullest extent of their authority with the Secretary in carrying 
out the provisions of this order. 
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4. The Secretary shall permit the management of carriers whose 
transportation systems have been taken under, or which may be taken 
pursuant to, the provisions of this order to continue their respective 
managerial functions to the maximum degree possible consistent with the 
purposes of this order. Except so far as the Secretary shall from time 
to time otherwise provide by appropriate order or regulation, the boards 
of directors, trustees, receivers, officers, and employees of such carriers 
shall continue the operation of the said transportation systems including 
the collection and disbursement of funds thereof, in the usual and ordi- 
nary course of the business of the carriers, in the names of their re- 
spective companies, and by means of any agencies, associations, or other 
instrumentalities now utilized by the carriers. 

5. Except so far as the Secretary shall from time to time otherwise 
determine and provide by appropriate orders or regulations, existing 
contracts and agreements to which carriers whose transportation sys- 
tems have been taken under, or which may be taken pursuant to, the 
provisions of this order are parties, shall remain in full force and effect. 
Nothing in this order shall have the effect of suspending or releasing 
any obligation owed to any carrier affected hereby, and all payments 
shall be made by the persons obligated to the carrier to which they are 
or may become due. Except as the Secretary may otherwise direct, 
there may be made, in due course, payments of dividends on stock, and 
of principal, interest, sinking funds, and all other distributions upon 
bonds, debentures, and other obligations; and expenditures may be 
made for other ordinary corporate purposes. 

6. Until further order of the President or the Secretary, the said 
transportation systems shall be managed and operated under the terms 
and conditions of employment in effect at the time possession is taken 
under this order, without prejudice to existing equities or to the effect- 
iveness of such retroactive provisions as may be included in the final 
settlement of the disputes between the carriers and the workers. The 
Secretary shall recognize the right of the workers to continue their mem- 
bership in labor organizations, to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing with the representatives of the owners 
of the carriers, subject to the provisions of applicable law, as to disputes 
between the carriers and the workers; and to engage in concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of such collective bargaining or for other mutual aid 
or protection, provided that in his opinion such concerted activities do 
not interfere with the operation of the transportation systems taken 
hereunder, or which may be taken pursuant hereto. 

7. Except as this order otherwise provides and except as the Secre- 
tary may otherwise direct, the operation of the transportation systems 
taken hereunder, or which may be taken pursuant hereto, shall be in 
conformity with the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, the Safety Appliance Acts, the Employers’ 
Liability Acts, and other applicable Federal and State laws, Executive 
orders, local ordinances, and rules and regulations issued pursuant to 
such laws, Executive orders, and ordinances. 

8. Except with the prior written consent of the Secretary, no re- 
ceivership, reorganization, or similar proceeding affecting any carrier 
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whose transportation system is taken hereunder, or which may be taken 
pursuant hereto, shall be instituted; and no attachment by mesne proc- 
ess, garnishment, execution, or otherwise shall be levied on or against any 
of the real or personal property or other assets of any such carrier; pro- 
vided that nothing herein shall prevent or require approval by the Secre- 
tary of any action authorized or required by any interlocutory or final 
decree of any United States court in reorganization proceedings now 
pending under the Bankruptcy Act or in any equity receivership cases 
now pending. 

9. The Secretary is authorized to furnish protection for persons 
employed or seeking employment in or with the transportation systems of 
which possession is taken hereunder, or which may be taken pursuant 
hereto; to furnish protection for such transportation systems; and to 
furnish equipment, manpower, and other facilities or services deemed 
necessary to carry out the provisions, and to accomplish the purposes, 
of this order. 

10. From and after 12 o’clock noon, Eastern Standard Time, on the 
said 10th day of May, 1948, all properties taken under this order shall be 
conclusively deemed to be within the possession and control of the United 
States without further act or notice. 

11. Possession, control, and operation of any transportation system, 
or any part thereof, or of any real or personal property taken under this 
order, or which may be taken pursuant hereto, shall be terminated by 
the Secretary when he determines that such possession, control, and 
operation are no longer necessary to carry out the provisions, and to ac- 
complish the purposes, of this order. 


Harry S. TRuMAN 


THe Waite Hovuss, 
May 10, 1948. 











Rail Transportation 
By A. Rea Wiruuiams, Editor 


FINANCE MATTERS 
Boston Terminal Co. Reorganization 


In F. D. 12625—Boston Terminal Company Reorganization, and in 
F. D. 15775—Boston Terminal Company Trustee Abandonment, an 
examiner of the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended a plan of reorganization for the Boston Termi- 
nal Company, and, also, has*recommended that action on the applica- 
tion for abandonment be held in abeyance until a purchaser for the 
property has received permission to acquire and operate it. Under the 
plan recommended by the examiner, the Terminal Company mortgage 
trustee would foreclose the mortgage held by it securing the first-mort- 
gage bonds of the debtor, and the net proceeds of such sale would be 
paid to the debtor’s trustee subject to the same lien thereon the bond- 
holders or their indenture trustee now have on the mortgaged property. 





Des Moines and Central lowa R. R. Reorganization 


In F. D. 15525—Des Moines and Central Iowa Railroad Reorgamcza- 
tion, Examiners Homer H. Kirby and Roy A. Porterfield have recom- 
mended a plan of reorganization under which the capitalization would 
be reduced from $3,572,000 (exclusive of short-term notes, all past due, 
of a total face amount of $378,223) to $1,142,800. Fixed-interest charges 
of $166,148 per annum would be eliminated. The equities of the holders 
of the debtor’s debenture bonds, unsecured notes, and common stock are 
found to have no value, and no provision is made for their participation 
in the plan. 





Lehigh Valley Debt Adjustment 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company has asked the I. C. C. for 
authority to have a wholly-owned subsidiary purchase $4,953,000 of its 
first mortgage bonds, due June 1, and thus took the first step toward a 
debt readjustment, pursuant to the newly-signed Mahaffie bill, Public 
Law 478—80th Congress. 

A total of $5,000,000 of these bonds are outstanding, but $47,000 
worth are already held by the subsidiary, Consolidated Real Estate Co. 
The Lehigh plans to have Consolidated purchase the remainder of the 
bonds, and to then extend the maturity on all of them to June 1, 1950, 
continuing to pay interest at the rate of 4%. The Lehigh’s debt read- 
justment plan is expected to cover five series of bonds scheduled to ma- 
ture between April 1, 1949 and March 1, 1957, amounting to approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 
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New Orleans Union Station Proposal Approved by I. C. C. 


The I. C. C. has approved a $37,000,000 project to build a new 
union passenger station in New Orleans. The station will be built by the 
eleven railroads serving the city and by the city government. 





Smoky Mountain Railroad Operation 


The Smoky Mountain Railroad asked the I. C. C. to do something 
about derailments on its line which are averaging three a week. It said 
that unless the road is repaired or abandoned someone will be killed. 
The bankrupt carrier operates 30 miles of line running from Knoxville 
to Sevierville, in Tennessee. Because of ‘‘tremendous’’ operating losses, 
the railroad said in a petition filed April 16th, it is unable to provide 
necessary repairs on the line. As a result, operation of the line ‘‘has 
been constantly interrupted by derailments which are becoming more 
serious,’’ it said. The railroad asked the Commission to reconsider the 
reorganization plan or approve its application to abandon the line. The 
State of Tennessee has opposed abandonment. 





FORMAL MATTERS 
Eastern Railroads Fare Increase 


In Docket 29949—Increased Fares, Eastern Railroads, 1948, the 
I. C. C. instituted an investigation into the reasonableness and lawful- 
ness of further increases in the passenger fares of eastern railroads, and 
assigned same for hearing before Commissioner John L. Rogers and 
Examiner Burton Fuller, at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
May 5, 1948, at 9:30 a. m. 





Government Reparation Cases 


In Dockets 29735, 29746, 29795, 29805 and 29622, five of the sixteen 
reparation cases wherein the Government seeks reparation on war ship- 
ments, the hearing, which had heretofore been assigned for April 26, 
1948, has been postponed to a date yet to be fixed. Likewise, the time for 
complainant to prepare its testimony in writing and to furnish copies 
thereof, together with exhibits to counsel for the defendants and to the 
Commission, has been extended to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

The Department of Justice has challenged the right of all shipper 
and traffic organizations to intervene in the proceedings wherein the Gov- 
ernment has filed complaints with the I. C. C. seeking reparation on ac- 
count of wartime traffic. The Department of Justice says that these 
organizations have no direct interest in the cases, and asked that the 
authority granted certain groups to intervene on behalf of the railroads 
be revoked. The Department of Justice says that arguments by these 
groups that payment of reparations by the railroads would bring ‘‘startl- 
ing’’ increases in freight rates are ‘‘ patently hypothetical’’ and that the 
reparations it seeks ‘‘should have no serious impact on freight rates.’’ 
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Ex Parte 166—lIncreased Freight Rates, 1947—-Supplemental Order 


The I. C. C., in a supplemental report and order in Ex Parte 166— 
Increased Freight Rates, 1947, adopted April 13, 1948, but not made pub- 
lic until April 19, 1948, authorized the petitioning carriers, rail and 
water, and also freight forwarders, to effectuate substantial freight rate 
increases on ten days’ notice. Increases in rates authorized supersede the 
two previous interim authorizations, and may be continued in effect until 
further order of the Commission. The increased rates were made effect- 
ive on May 6, 1948. 





Lower Railway Express Rates Proposed 


The Railway Express Agency has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a schedule to lower transportation rates, to become effective 
May 20, 1948. The new rates will apply only to shipments of retail 
merchandise weighing 750 pounds and over for transport from New York 
City to twenty-three West Coast points. The new rates cover three 
weight groups; the first, from 750 to 999 pounds; the second, from 1,000 
to 1,499 pounds; and the third, 1,500 pounds and over. 





Allowances For Pick Up & Delivery at Kansas City 


In Docket 29762—Allowances for Pick up and Delivery at Kansas 
City, Examiner Frank E. Mullen has recommended the following find- 
ings: 
1. Railroad respondents perform pick up and delivery service by use 
of warehousemen, pool-car distributors or other cartage operators, or 
draymen, as their agents under written contracts at rates in excess of 
published shipper allowances. 

2. It has not been shown that the railroad respondents have vio- 
lated or now violate, the Interstate Commerce Act in making such pay- 
ments to contract draymen. 

3. Respondent motor carriers and freight forwarders are making 
payments, in excess of published shipper allowances, to warehousemen, 
pool-car distributors, or other cartage operators, or draymen, in pick up 
and delivery service without entering into contractual arrangements 
under which such draymen perform the service for the motor carriers 
or freight forwarders. 

4. Respondent motor carriers and freight forwarders, in making 
such payments, have violated, and are violating the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

5. A warehouseman, pool-car distributor or other cartage operator, 
or drayman, performing pick up and delivery service for a respondent 
railroad, motor carrier, or freight forwarder under a contractual ar- 
rangement by which such drayman performs the service for such carrier 
or freight forwarder and issues, or accepts, receipts for the goods in the 
name of the carrier or freight forwarder, is the agent of the carrier or 
freight forwarder and not the agent of the owner, consignor, or con- 
signee of the goods shipped. 
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6. Payment to contract draymen by the carrier or freight forwarder, 
under the circumstances stated in headnote 5, of rates in excess of the 
shipper allowance is not unlawful. 





Power Brakes and Appliances 


In Docket 13528—Investigation of Power Brakes and Appliances 
for Operating Power-Brake Systems, the petition of the Southern Pacific 
Company, dated March 24, 1948, for postponement of application of 
order, will be considered by the Commission after July 1, 1948. The 
Southern Pacific Company has concurred in this action. The Commis- 
sion has announced that replies to the petition may be filed on or before 
July 1, 1948. 





Railway Mail Pay—Steam Railroads 


Further hearing in Docket No. 9200—Railway Mail Pay, was 
assigned for 9:30 A. M. on May 12, 1948, U. S. standard time, or 10:30 
A. M. daylight saving time, before Commissioner Mitchell and Examiner 
Mullen. 





RFC Reparation Complaints 


The RFC has filed with the I. C. C. three complaints seeking repara- 
tion in the amount of approximately $1,300,000 on freight shipments of 
tin ore and tin concentrates, and aluminum ingots made by the Reserve 
Metals Company, between 1941 and 1948. 





LEGISLATION 


Bills Introduced in Congress 


Representative Clason has introduced (by request) H. R. 6298, to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act so as to provide full annuities at 
compensation of half salary or wages for persons who have completed 
30 years of service and are 60 years of age. 

H. R. 6318 has been introduced by Representative Sanborn to 
amend Sec. 3 of the Standard Time Act, relating to the placing of a cer- 
tain portion of the State of Idaho in the Third Time Zone. 

H. R. 6319, introduced by Representative Buchanan, would amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act so as to provide that individuals who have 
completed at least 35 years of service may retire on a full annuity, with- 
out regard to age. 

Representative MacKinnon has introduced H. R. 6196 to repeal 
the tax on transportation of property. 

Senator Hill, of Alabama, has introduced S. 2402, to amend Section 
1 (7) of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to provide liability by a 
common carrier for personal injuries, death or property damages sus- 
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tained by a person traveling on free transportation, when caused by the 
wrongful or negligent acts of such common carrier, and not withstand- 
ing the terms of any stipulation or contract seeking to limit such liability, 





Federal Highway-Aid Program 


On April 5, the House Committee on Rules approved for House 
consideration a bill to authorize an additional $1,500,000,000 3-year 
Federal highway-aid program. The bill had been earlier approved by 
the House Committee on Public Works, and is almost identical with the 
Highway-Aid Act which expires June 30, 1948. 





Baggage, Mail and Express Cars 


The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce can- 
celled the hearings scheduled for April 20, 1948 on S. 1635, which would 
give the I. C. C. control over the construction, design and condition of 
baggage, mail and express cars. The hearing was reassigned for May 11, 
1948. 





Railroad Reorganization Bill Signed 


H. R. 2298, the Railroad Reorganization Bill (Mahaffie Bill) pro- 
viding for modification of railroad financial structures, was signed by 


President Truman on April 9, 1948 as Public Law No. 478—80th Con- 
gress. 





Standard Time Hearings 


The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held 
hearings on April 20, 1948 on S. 2041 and S. 2226, relating to Standard 
Time. Interstate Commerce Commissioner Aitchison urged that the 
Congress exercise its constitutional powers and prescribe a standard 
time for the United States. Representatives of the railroads urged that 
uniform time zones be established. 





Transportation Inquiry Hearings 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held 
further hearings with respect to its National Transportation Inquiry 
pursuant to H. Res. 318, 79th Congress, and H. Res. 153, 80th Congress. 


The three principal subjects to which attention was given during these 
hearings were: 


**1. Should or should not the regulation of all common-carrier forms 
of transportation be centralized in one agency. (Either the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under a reorganization ; a Department of Trans- 
portation, or in some other manner.) 
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‘‘2. Under present conditions of national defense and competition 
among carriers, what should be the policy of the Federal Government 
regarding promoting one or more types of common carriers and in aiding 
certain others. 

‘*3. Are the present regulatory bodies, working within the frame- 
work of existing statutory authority, possessed of sufficient scope and 
administrative practices adequate to deal with the rapid movement of 
economic events.’’ 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Railroad Radio Service 


The Federal Communications Commission has issued an order, dated 
March 24, 1948, relating to the license period for railroad radio service. 
That portion of its order dealing with this subject, reads as follows: 


‘$16.22 License period. For all stations in the Railroad Radio 
Service, the license period shall be as follows: 


‘*(a) Each station license will be issued for a term of from one to 
five years from the effective date of grant, the term varying as may be 
necessary to permit the orderly scheduling of renewal applications. 

‘*(b) Each station license normally will be renewed, upon proper 
application, for a term of four years from the effective date of renewal.’’ 





oO. D. T. 
Special Direction 


Special Direction ODT 18A-2A, Amendment 9, was issued on March 
31, 1948 by Director A. H. Gass, of the ODT Railway Transport De- 
partment. The Direction relates to the loading of Irish potatoes, and 
provides that when they are loaded in bags containing 100 pounds or 
more each, they shall be loaded to a weight not less than 45,000 pounds 
per car, subject to exceptions specified in the Direction. 





Permits 


General Permit ODT 18A, Revised-39, was issued on April 5, 1948, 
and relates to shipments of new fresh-harvested Irish potatoes. 

ODT issued General Permit ODT 18A, Revised-39A, on April 20, 
1948, effective April 22, 1948, authorizing shipping of new fresh harvest- 
ed Irish potatoes (a) from any point in the United States, except the 
States of Arizona, California, or New Mexico, in lots, when iced or 
when ice is available, of not less than 36,000 pounds minimum weight, 
and in lots, when ice is not available, of 30,000 pounds minimum weight ; 
(b) from any point in the States of Arizona, California, or New Mexico 
in lots of not less than 36,000 pounds minimum weight. 
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Special Direction ODT 18A-1, Amendment 10, issued April 19, 1948, 
effective April 21, 1948, relates to loading of carload freight traffic con- 
sisting of asphalt in bags, asphalt in cartons, or in fibre board drums. 





PERSONALS 
Secretary of Commerce Appointment 


President Truman announced on April 22, 1948 the appointment 
of Charles Sawyer, a lawyer of Cincinnati, to be Secretary of Com- 
merce to succeed W. Averell Harriman, who is to be United States 
Special Representative in Europe, with the rank of ambassador, in con- 
nection with the European Cooperative Administration. 





Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler Completes Forty-Four Years’ 
Service at the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler on April 30, celebrated the forty- 
fourth anniversary of his coming with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It was on an April day in 1904 that Mr. Butler, who hailed 
from Pennsylvania, started with the Commission as a clerk. By 1910 
he was private secretary to then Chairman Knapp. Later he became an 
attorney in the division of safety appliances. In 1913 he was named 
an examiner and in 1920 had risen to be Assistant Chief Examiner. 
Since 1923 he has been Chief Examiner. The flowers which adorned 
his room on the anniversary date and the steady stream of well wishers 
throughout the day attested the great esteem in which he is held both in 
and outside the Commission. 





STATISTICS 
Estimated Railroad Revenues—March 1948 


Based on advance reports from 82 Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 82.2 per cent of the total operating revenues, the AAR has 
estimated that railroad operating revenues in March 1948 increased 6.2 
per cent over March 1947. 





Freight Car Loadings—Second Quarter Estimates 


Freight car loadings in the second quarter of 1948 are expected to 
be 3.5 per cent above those in the same period in 1947, according to 
estimates prepared by the thirteen Shippers Advisory Boards prior to 
the development of labor difficulties in the coal fields. 

On the basis of those estimates, freight car loadings of the thirty- 
two principal commodities will be 8,642,908 cars in the second quarter of 
1948, compared with 8,350,329 actual car loadings for the same com- 
modities in the corresponding period in the preceding year. All of the 
thirteen Shippers Advisory Boards estimate an increase in carloadings 
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for the second quarter of 1948 compared with the same period in 1947, 
except the Central Western and Trans-Missouri-Kansas regions. 





Revenue Freight Loadings 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 17, 1948, to- 
taled 785,668 cars. This was a decrease of 80,176 cars or 9.3 per cent 
below the corresponding week in 1947, but an increase of 134,825 cars, 
or 20.7 per cent above the same week in 1946 when 'coal loadings were 
severely reduced by labor troubles. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 17 increased 
101,816 cars or 14.9 per cent above the preceding week. This increase 
over the previous week was due to partial resumption of coal production 
and heavier ore loadings. 

Coal loading amounted to 129,931 cars, an increase of 76,778 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 55,800 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1947. 





New Railroad Equipment 


The railroads and private car lines had 126,028 new freight cars 
and 1,550 new locomotives on order on April 1, 1948. 





Railway Employment 


Class I steam railways, excluding switching and terminal companies 
had 1,317,028 employees at the middle of the month of March 1948, a 
decrease of 0.64% as compared with the middle of March 1947 and an 
increase of 0.42% as compared with the middle of February 1948. Rail- 
way employment at the middle of March 1948 was 132.3 of the 1935- 
1939 average. 





Passenger Traffic Statistics 


The Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics has released 
Statement M-250 showing passenger traffic statistics for the year 1947 
as compared with the year 1946. The aggregates and averages for the 
two years are as follows: 


AGGREGATES 
% 
1947 1946 Change 

Passenger Revenues 

In Coaches ............. Bk $ 559,751,276 $ 710,420,135 —21.2 

In Parlor and Sleeping Cars ............ 335,926,807 485,753,994 —30.8 
Revenue Passengers Carried 

ee a et cst hinccsssuei 330,326,193 408,225,033 —19.1 

In Parlor and Sleeping Cars ............ 30,614,879 43,749,737 —w0 
Revenue Passengers Carried 1 Mile 

RRA? GATES 27,664,651,961 39,039 ,427,714 —29.1 


In Parlor and Sleeping Cars ............ 12,260,762,806 19,801 ,006,780 —38.1 
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AVERAGES 


Revenue Per Passenger-Mile 


a cecnsnens 2.02c 1.82c +110 

In Parior and Sleeping Cars ............ 2.74c 2.45c +118 
Revenue Per Passenger Per Road 

tl * | Ree eee $ 1.69 $ 1.74 — 25 

In Parlor and Sleeping Cars .......... 10.97 11.10 — 12 
Miles Per Passenger Per Road 

ES LES eee 83.7 95.6 —124 

In Parlor and Sleeping Cars ............ 400.5 452.6 —l15 





Steam Railway Accidents 


During the first two months of 1948 there were 19 passengers killed 
and 724 passengers injured in train and train service accidents as com- 
pared with 29 passengers killed and 789 passengers injured in such 
accidents in the first two months of 1947. In the first two months of 
1948, 122 employees were killed and 5,899 employees were injured while 
on duty, as compared with 114 employees killed and 6,337 employees 
injured while on duty during the first two months of 1947. 





Compensation of Railway Employees 


The table below, which is taken from the ‘‘Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics,’’ issued by the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the I. C. C., shows the average straight-time hourly 
compensation of employees of Class I line-haul steam railways, exclud- 
ing executives, officials and staff assistants, for the years 1939-1947 and 
for the months of December 1946 and December 1947: 














Index of 
Average straight Percent 
straight time Total Total compensa- 
: time compensa- : — 
Period compensa- : operating tion of 
pg tion per pone J revenues operating 
y _ hour aa ae revenues 
_ 1939—100 
Year Millions Millions 
1939 $0.72! 100.0 $1,863 $3,995 46.6 
1940 723 100.3 1,964 4,297 45.7 
194] 152 104.3 2,33€ 5 347 43.7 
1942 81° 113.6 2,932 7,466 39.3 
1943 878 121.8 3,521 9,055 38.9 
1944 914 126.8 3,853 9,437 408 
1945 916 127.0 3,860 8,902 43.4 
1946 1.098 152.3 4,170 7,628 547 
1947 1.155 160.2 4,350 8,685 50.1 
Dec. 1947 
Dec. 1946 
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Capital Expenditures by Railroads—1947 


Capital expenditures for equipment and other improvements to rail- 
way property made by Class I railroads in 1947 totaled $864,689,000, 
which exceeded by more than fifty per cent the maximum amount spent 
inany year since 1930, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on April 8. 

Capital expenditures in 1947 for railway equipment, including lo- 
comotives and freight and passenger cars, totaled $565,901,000, which 
was greater than for any year since 1923, when they amounted to $681,- 
724,000. Such expenditures would have been much larger in the past 
year had not inability to secure adequate supplies and materials some- 
what limited the production of new railway equipment. 











Motor Transportation 
By Harry E. Boor, Editor 


Acting General Counsel, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Wage-Hour Administrator Revises Interpretation of Fair Labor 
Standards Act Coverage of Motor Carrier Employees 


By a recently issued interpretative bulletin, the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the United States Department of Labor 
has revised his interpretation of the coverage of employees of interstate 
motor carriers under the Fair Labor Standards Act, in line with recent 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

Prior to the revised interpretative bulletin, the Administrator had 
held that employees engaged in activities as drivers, drivers’ helpers, 
loaders, and mechanics, and therefore subject to the safety jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, must nevertheless devote the 
greater part of their time in any week to activities affecting safety, in 
order to be exempt from the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for that week. The decisions of the Supreme Court in 
Levinson v. Spector Motor Service, March 31, 1947 and Morris v. Me- 
Comb, November 17, 1947, have made this position untenable. In the 
latter case, the Supreme Court held that driver and mechanic employees 
of a motor carrier, of whose total operations only 3 to 4% were in inter- 
state commerce, were subject to the Commission’s safety jurisdiction, 
even though some of the drivers made no trips in interstate commerce 
during the period involved in the action. 

In a recent hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, a spokesman for the trucking industry 
requested complete exemption from the overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for common and contract carriers by motor vehicle 
operating in interstate commerce, in order to place those carriers on a 
competitive parity with competing agencies of transportation, and to 
earry out the requirement of ‘‘fair and impartial regulations of all modes 
of transportation’’ imposed by the National Transportation Policy. 





Motor Carrier Committee Continues Study to Eliminate 
Leasing Abuses 


In an effort to arrive at a solution for the problem created by vari- 
ous abuses arising out of leasing arrangements, the Leasing Committee 
of American Trucking Associations met recently to consider the general 
subject. 

The Committee was appointed following the scheduling of a hearing 
for April 19, 1948, by the I. C. C. to consider the matter of leasing 
abuses. In order to give the Committee an opportunity to consider the 
subject and submit an industry program, the Commission has postponed 
the hearing until October 14, 1948. 
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Among other abuses which the Committee will have to consider are: 


(1) Leasing of operating rights under the guise of leasing vehicles. 

(2) The failure on the part of some carriers using leased equip- 
ment effectively to discharge their responsibility to the public, 
the shipper, and the Commission, and the effect this failure has 
had on safety. 

(3) Illegal for-hire transportation by persons possessed of no op- 
erating authority through so-called leases. 

(4) Absence of shipping papers, commingling of freight, insufficient 
identification of vehicles, and various other improper leasing 
practices. 





Expansion of D. C. Commercial Zone Favored by Examiners 


By a proposed report, issued April 29, 1947, Examiners William T. 
Croft and Sheldon Silverman recommend that the commercial zone of the 
District of Columbia be expanded to inelude communities in Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties, Maryland, and Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties, Virginia, now outside the zone. The report states: 


‘Due to the comparatively limited boundaries of the District of 
Columbia recent increases in population have been the most pronounced 
in the immediately adjacent areas in Maryland and Virginia. Many of 
these areas now reach beyond the limits of the commercial zone as here- 
tofore determined. The local transportation to and from such areas 
is of the type intended to be partially exempted by the statute.’’ 

The report calls attention to the estimate of the Census Bureau of 
April, 1947, of a population of 1,200,000 persons in the Washington 
metropolitan district, an increase of 33% since 1940. 

The report notes that the population of the District of Columbia 
increased from 663,000 in April, 1940, to 843,000 in July, 1946, an in- 
crease of 27.1 percent, whereas the surrounding area grew from 264,000 
to 412,000, a 56.1 percent increase. 





Motor Carriers Ask Retention of Key Point Restrictions in Authority 
Granted Central of Georgia Railway 


In briefs filed recently with the I. C. C., various motor carriers have 
asked that key point restrictions recently imposed in the authority grant- 
ed the Central of Georgia Motor Transport Co., trucking subsidiary of 
the Central of Georgia Railway Co., be retained. In a petition filed with 
the Commission in Docket MC-105-632, the railroad complained that the 
key points make unworkable a 2,000-mile trucking system which Di- 
vision 5 authorized in January, 1948. The reply brief of the motor 
earriers and their affiliated organizations asks that the railroad petition 
for rehearing be denied, in view of the fact that ample opportunity was 
presented in briefs to object to key points suggested by motor carriers, 
and that the railroad now seeks to introduce new evidence which it was 
under obligation to present during the hearing on the application. 
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Rail Integration Proposal Criticized by Motor Carrier Spokesman 


Legislation which would promote common ownership of various 
forms of transportation would play into the hands of the financial inter. 
est which controls the nation’s railroads, John V. Lawrence, Managing 
Director, American Trucking Associations, Inc., told a subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee recently. 

The hearing at which the trucking industry spokesman appeared was 
part of a National Transportation Inquiry ordered by Congress. 

Integration, said Mr. Lawrence, would give the financial interests 
controlling the railroads ‘‘a sure thing in the transportation field such 
as they enjoyed in the last half of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the present one.”’ 

‘‘These proponents of integration claim that there would still be 
competition between the various forms of transportation,’’ he said, 
‘*Only the very naive would believe that in an integrated company under 
common financial control the manager of the truck department could 
compete to any serious extent with the manager of the railroad depart- 
ment. He would be quickly told that he was not playing ball right in 
the interests of his masters.’’ 

‘‘These proponents of integration claim selfish interest stands in the 
way of their program, which they contend would promote greater effici- 
ency and be in the public interest. Past history of mergers that have 
been effected in this country clearly indicates that the greater efficiency 
promised has not materialized.’’ 





Bill to Repeal Transportation Tax Introduced 


Representative George MacKinnon (R., Minn.), has recently intro- 
duced H. R. 6196, to repeal the 3% tax on transportation of property. 

He characterized the tax as ‘‘a particularly vicious form of taxation 
because it discriminates against those regions of the country that are 
compelled to transport their goods substantial distances.’’ ‘‘The tax,” 
said Congressman MacKinnon, ‘‘has a regressive effect on many sections 
of our country because it imposes a relatively greater burden purely 
because they are less favorably situated geographically.’’ 





Senate Committee Recommends Passage of Bill Affecting Joint Board 
Provisions of Section 205 


In a report accompanying 8.2216, to amend Section 205 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Part II, the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has recommended that the bill be passed. 

The report (No. 1212, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess.) states: 


**In 1940 section 205 was amended to provide that the failure of a 
joint board member to participate in any hearing of the board, after 
notice thereof, should be considered a waiver of action on the part of 
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the State from which such member was appointed. As the law was later 
administered, such failure of attendance of one member of a joint board 
is given effect to terminate the status of the remaining members or mem- 
ber, and of the board itself, as to the matter before the board. There 
has been some question concerning the legality of action taken by a 
single member, where only one member attends a hearing. The purpose 
of this bill is to clarify the jurisdiction of the board whera some mem- 
bers are not present, and to permit the members present to proceed with 
the hearing, and to make its decision and recommendation to the Com- 
mission, in the matter involved in such hearing.’’ 











Water Transportation 


By Donaup Macteay, Editor 


Federal Barge Lines Legislation 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
April 27, 1948, reported H. R. 5318, one of the proposed Bills to expedite 
sale of Federal Barge Lines to private interests (see JouRNAL, March 
issue, page 497, and April issue, page 632). This legislation would 
authorize sale of the Barge Lines’ properties on credit. The most im- 
portant of the amendments adopted by the Committee provides that the 
facilities may not be disposed of : 


‘*(2) to any person, company, or corporation who shall not 
agree, as part of the consideration for the acquisition thereof (A) 
that it will continue such facilities in adequate common carrier 
service in a manner substantially similar to the service rendered by 
the Corporation, with due regard to the transportation needs of the 
areas served, (B) that a specific and mandatory number of trips 
per year will be made in the interests of small business in a service 
similar to that being rendered by the Corporation in acceptance of 
less than barge-load quantities, (C) to continue the pioneering of 
barge transportation on the Missouri River to Kansas City, Missouri, 
to Omaha, Nebraska, and to Sioux City, Iowa, for a period of at 
least five years; Provided, That this restriction shall not apply to 
transportation facilities or operating rights connected with the War- 
rior River division.’’ 


Another Committee amendment would provide: 


**(b) The purchaser of such unit or units shall succeed the Corpo- 
ration as to all through routes, through traffic arrangements, and 
joint rates (together with all rules, regulations, and practices relat- 
ing thereto) with respect to such unit or units, to which the Corpora- 
tion is a party, and such through routes, through traffic arrange- 
ments, and joint rates, shall continue in full force and effect between 
such purchaser and other carriers who are parties thereto, until 
changed as provided by law.”’ 


In the meantime, Congressman Jones, of Alabama, has introduced 
a Bill, H. R. 6236, which is similar to the Overton Bill (S. 2296) to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Inland Waterways Corporation to a total 
of $33,000,000. and to authorize an appropriation of an additional $18, 
000,000. to bring the capitalization of the corporation to that figure. This 
Bill also would extend the operations of Federal Barge Lines to the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. 
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N. B. & C. Line Granted Tug and Barge Authority 


On reconsideration in Docket No. W-595, Sub 1, the Commission has 
granted Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc. authority to operate 
by non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels, as 
well as by self-propelled vessels, in the transportation of general com- 
modities (see JOURNAL, January issue, page 364). The earlier decision 
had granted the applicant an extension of its self-propelled vessel opera- 
tions, but had denied authority to transport by tug and barge. 

The Commission said that the applicant was of the opinion that it 
could not continue in business over all of its routes if confined to the use 
of self-propelled vessels, and went on to say: 


‘Its operations just prior to the war were unprofitable and we 
cannot say that its apprehensions of a return to that condition are 
without some foundation. The authority sought would enable ap- 
plicant to operate more economically and efficiently and would facili- 
tate continuance of the regular service which it has rendered over a 
long period of years.”’ 





Complaint Against Port Equalization Charges on Ocean Traffic 


A complaint, Docket No. 673, has been filed with the Maritime Com- 
mission by Seatrain Lines, Inc. against members of the Gulf & South 
Atlantic Steamship Conference, organized under Conference Agreement 
No. 4188. The complaint is directed against the Conference’s Port 
Equalization Circular No. 170, effective October 6, 1947, which is alleged 
to provide rules governing reductions to be made by the member lines 
from their ocean rates in equalizing the through rates and charges avail- 
able via competing ports. The complainant asserts that this rule permits 
virtually unrestricted, unlimited, and destructive competition in certain 
instances, while in others it prohibits meeting competition. 





Railroads Ask Review of Water Divisions 


Official Territory rail carriers, defendants in Docket No. 27969, 
Agwilines, Inc., et al., vs Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co., 
et. al., have petitioned the Commission to reopen that proceeding for 
further hearing and modification of the Commission’s order of December 
8, 1941, which established divisions between those carriers and water 
carriers at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. 





River Cruises 


The Commission, by Division 4, in Docket No. W-967, Sub 2, has 
authorized the applicant, Herod Gorsage, to operate as a common carrier 
of passengers on non-stop, cruises from and returning to ports and points 
along the Illinois River below Ottawa, Ill., the Mississippi River between 
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Hickman, Ky., and Hastings, Minn., the Ohio River, the Cumberland 
River below Hunter’s Point, Tenn., the Tennessee River below Chicka- 
mauga Lake, Tenn., and the Missouri River below St. Joseph, Mo. 





Erie & St. Lawrence Corporation Extension Denied 


The Commission, by Division 4, has denied the application of Erie 
& St. Lawrence Corporation (Docket No. W-1, Sub 1) for an enlarged 
permit which would authorize it to transport commodities generally in 
lots of 500 tons or more, as a contract earrier by self-propelled vessels, 
between ports and points along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and tribu- 
tary waters from Searsport, Maine to Texas City, Texas. 

The effective date of the second amended certificate and order in the 
‘*grandfather’’ proceeding of the applicant insofar as it relates to trans- 
portation between ports along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, which had 
been postponed during the consideration of the extension application, 
now is to be effective on and after June 22, 1948. 





Inland Waterways Corporation Merger 


In Finance Docket No. 15985 the Commission, by Division 4, has 
approved the merger into the Inland Waterways Corporation of the 
Warrior River Terminal Company, the Corporation’s Alabama subsidi- 
ary which operates a railroad between Ensley, near the corporate limits 
of Birmingham, and Birmingport, on the Warrior River. 

During 1947 the Terminal Company handled 16,368 cars, or 924,642 
tons of revenue freight. Of these carloads, 689 were interchanged with 
Federal Barge Lines, and 4,315 with other water carriers. 

The merger was necessitated by the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act of 1945, which provides that no wholly owned government corpo- 
ration created under the laws of any state shall continue as an agency or 
instrumentality of the United States after June 30, 1948. 





C. & O. Ferry Abandonment 


The Commission, by Division 4, has denied the application of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company for authority to abandon its ferry 
between New Richmond, Kentucky, and New Richmond, Ohio. 

In its report, Division 4 says, ‘‘The abandonment of the ferry would 
cause substantial inconvenience to a considerable number of people and 
the applicant has failed to show that the operation of that facility im- 
poses an undue burden either upon it or upon interstate commerce.”’ 





Water Carrier Exemption Proposed 


Congressman Leonard W. Hall, of New York, has introduced a Bill, 
H. R. 6078, which would amend Section 303(e) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to authorize the Commission to exempt from regulation the 
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transportation of passengers between points in the United States by way 
of a foreign port or ports, upon a finding that the application thereto 
of the requirements of Part III is not necessary to carry out the national 
transportation policy. 





Proportional Rates on Coastwise Traffic 


The Commission has suspended a tariff filed by fourteen railroads 
proposing to discontinue proportional rates on coastwise traffic at Gulf 
ports. The proposal to discontinue the water-rail rates on inbound traffic 
would subject the freight movements to local rates. The proposal of the 
railroads is opposed by the New Orleans Traffic and Transportation 
Bureau, The Lake Charles (La.) Harbor and Terminal District and the 
Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation. The investigation of the suspend- 
ed tariffs will be had in I & S Docket 5566. 











Freight Forwarder Regulation 


By Gites Morrow 
General Counsel, Freight Forwarders Institute 


Forwarder Tariff Rule Limiting Time for Recovery of Overcharges 
Upheld By Court 


A tariff rule of a freight forwarder requiring that a shipper, as a 
condition precedent to the maintenance of an action at law for over- 
charges, must file its claim with the forwarder within a two-year period, 
has been held lawful by a memorandum decision handed down by Judge 
Philip L. Sullivan of the U. 8. District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois (Eastern Division) on April 22, 1948. Judge Sullivan an- 
nounced that an appropriate order would be entered on May 11, 1948, 
in the case (Joseph Sachs and Freight Transportation Engineers, Inc. v. 
Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., Inc., No. 47 C 850). * 

Plaintiffs, a shipper and a traffic counsellor acting under a partial 
assignment of the claim, sued defendant forwarder to recover an alleged 
overcharge of $1,675 and interest. As one ground of defense the for- 
warder maintained that the action was barred by a tariff rule, lawfully 
on file with the I. C. C., requiring, as a precedent to recovery of over- 
charges, that the claim be filed with the forwarder within two years 
from the date of delivery or tender of delivery of the shipment. Plain- 
tiffs moved to strike the defense and the decision was rendered on the 
motion. 

In rejecting plaintiffs’ motion the Court quoted provisions of See- 
tion 404(a) (requiring the establishment of rates, classifications, regula- 
tions and practices relating thereto, and forbidding the establishment of 
unreasonable rates, charges, and practices); Section 405 (requiring 
the filing of tariffs under regulations prescribed by the Commission and 
prohibiting the forwarder from deviating from such tariffs) ; and See- 
tion 406 (defining the Commission’s powers with reference to tariffs). 
From these requirements of the Act the Court concluded that the rule 
involved is a ‘‘tariff matter’’ and that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ‘‘* * * is vested with authority to determine whether or not 
it deals with a subject which may not be incorporated in a tariff, or is 
unjust or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory or is unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial.’’ 

The Commission itself, said the Court, has recognized that a tariff 
rule prescribing a limited period for the filing of claims for alleged 
overcharges against a freight forwarder may properly be incorporated 


* (Part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act contains no provision limiting the 
time within which actions for overcharges or undercharges must be begun. A bill, 
H. R. 2759, providing a two-year statutory limitation on such actions for parts II 
and IV of the Act has passed the House of Representatives and has been reported 
favorably to the Senate, as indicated under another heading of this section of the 
JournaL.—G. M.) 
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in a tariff, citing Schou-Gallis Co., Ltd., v. International Forwarding 
Co., Docket 29395. (Note: For summary of Schou-Gallis case see June, 
1947 JouRNAL, p. 906). 

Plaintiff further contended that the rule in question is an ex parte 
rule and not contained in the specific contracts for transportation of 
the shipments involved. The Court pointed out that the bills of lading 
issued by forwarders provide that the goods therein described are 
“received subject to the classifications and tariffs in effect on the date 
of the issue of this Bill of Lading.’’ Citing Lowden v. Iroquois Coal 
Co., 18 F. Supp. 923, the Court held that the tariff rule in question 
became a part of the contract of carriage. 

Judge Sullivan cited a number of cases in which the Supreme Court 
has dealt with the necessity for uniformity of treatment of shippers on 
the part of carriers. He concluded that the enforcement of defendant’s 
tariff rule ‘‘does not result in unjust discrimination but on the contrary 
makes for uniformity and equality of treatment among the various ship- 
pers, by not permitting preferences and discriminations.’’ In conclusion, 
the Court stated : 


‘*Finally the basic question to be resolved in this case is whether 
or not a freight forwarder may lawfully require of a shipper, as a 
condition precedent to the maintenance of an action at law, for 
overcharges, that the claimant file its claim with defendant within 
a two-year period. I believe that a freight forwarder may lawfully 
do this, and that such a tariff rule was contained in the contract of 
carriage entered into between the shipper and the freight forwarder 
in the instant case. Moreover the right of a carrier to impose a 
reasonable limitation upon the period of filing claims is provided for 
in Section 20 (11) of Part I of the Act, which has been specifically 
incorporated, by reference, into Section 413 of Part IV of the Act, 
which covers freight forwarders.’’ 





Civil Aeronautics Board Refuses to Exempt 
Air Freight Forwarders 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, by an order dated April 2, 1948, in 
Docket No. 2742, has denied the petitions of a number of air freight for- 
warders for an exemption order permitting such companies to engage 
indirectly in air transportation, and has tabled its proposed Economic 
Regulation 292.6 which would have had the effect of permitting indirect 
air carriers to operate. 

The Board circulated proposed Economie Regulation 292.6 by 
notice dated October 15, 1947, and oral argument before the Board was 
held on December 8, 1947. (See Pp. 250-251 of the December, 1947 issue 
of the JourNAL). The regulations, if adopted, would have permitted air 
freight forwarders, or indirect air carriers, to operate under provisions 
Similar to those applicable to the non-certificated direct air freight car- 
riers, and without obtaining a permit from the Board. 

In refusing to issue the exemption order, the Board noted that there 
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are now pending before the Board in the Freight Forwarder Case, 
Docket No. 681 et al., applications filed by 79 applicants requesting 
authority to engage indirectly in air transportation, and that extensive 
hearings have been held in that proceeding. The basic issues involved in 
the proposed exemption order, said the Board, are the same as those pre- 
sented by the applications in Docket No. 681, and before deciding such 
issues, which have far-reaching importance, the Board should have the 
benefit of the proceedings in the Freight Forwarder Case. The Board 
stated, in its order denying the exemption, that it is determined to ex- 
pedite the proceedings in the Freight Forwarder Case to the greatest 
extent possible.* 

Board member Josh Lee entered a lengthy and vigorous dissent. 
He pointed out that the question of exempting indirect air carriers has 
been before the Board since November, 1946, when the issue came up 
along with the proposal to exempt operating air freight carriers. Mr. 
Lee expressed doubt as to the ability of the Board to expedite the Air 
Freight Forwarder Case, and said that he was disturbed over the retard- 
ing effect which failure to issue the exemption at this time will have upon 
the future development of the air freight and cargo business. 





Cab Examiner Recommends Authorization of Air Freight Forwarders 
To Enter Air Freight Transportation 


The report of Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner J. Earl Cox in 
the Air Freight Forwarder Case, Docket No. 681, et al, was served on 
April 21, 1948. The proceeding involves 212 applications filed by 78 
applicants for authority to engage as indirect air carriers in air freight 
forwarding in domestic or overseas and foreign commerce. It also in- 
cludes the application of Railway Express Agency, Inc., for permanent 
authority to handle air express and air freight. 

Applicants in the case inelude, in addition to a number of surface 
forwarders subject to part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act (or their 
affiliates), a number of companies engaged in or organized to engage 
exclusively in air freight forwarding, and various other types of com- 
panies. The surface forwarders have not engaged in domestic air opera- 
tions since the decision of the Board in the Universal Case (3 ©. A. B. 
698) in 1942 wherein the forwarder was held to be an air carrier but 
was not granted authority to operate. Some of the so-called air freight 
forwarder applicants are engaged in business, either as agents of the 
shipper or of one or more carriers, and some of them have utilized their 
own bills of lading, assuming responsibility for the shipments. 

A number of direct air carriers intervened, both certificated and 
non-certificated. The former opposed the authorization of air freight 
forwarders while the latter supported the applications. 

The Examiner recommended that air freight forwarders be author- 
ized to operate under an exemption order pending the amendment of the 





*(Note: See reference to Examiner's Report in the Freight Forwarder Case 
hereinafter—G. M.) 
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Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to permit the issuance of ‘‘ permits,”’ 
as distinguished from ‘‘certificates,’’ to freight forwarders. He recom- 
mended that the Board suggest such an amendment to Congress. 

As to the Railway Express Agency, the Examiner recommended that 
the exemption order under which it now operates be continued in effect 
and expanded to permit REA to utilize the services of the noncertifi- 
eated air cargo carriers as well as certificated carriers. Railway Express 
and the air carriers would be directed to undertake a revision of the 
contracts now in effect to provide for payment by REA to the air ear- 
riers on the basis of a fixed amount per ton-mile, and to permit REA to 
fix the air express rates. The Examiner would retain the existing dis- 
tinction between ‘‘air express’’ and ‘‘air freight.’’ 

The report suggests an order of exemption which would make appli- 
cable to air freight forwarders most of the regulatory features of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act except those requiring certificates. 





Minimum Rates For Air Freight - by Civil Aeronautics 
Boa 


In an effort to prevent further destructive rate competition and 
establish ‘‘basic principles in a program of sound rate making,’’ the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has issued an order placing a floor under all 
rates for the transportation of property by air in the United States. 
Minimum rates prescribed by the order are: 


(1) Sixteen cents per ton-mile for the first 1,000 ton-miles of any 
one shipment. 

(2) Thirteen cents per ton-mile for all ton-miles in excess of 1,000 
ton-miles of any one shipment. 


The Board’s decision and order, dated April 21, 1948, were issued 
in Docket No. 1705, et al, known as the Air Freight Rate Case. Unless 
exceptions are filed the order becomes effective 10 days from April 22nd, 
and within thirty days thereafter tariffs must be filed in conformity 
with the prescribed minima. 

The proceeding resulted from a growing rate war between the non- 
certificated, all-freight carriers, which have largely entered the field 
since the end of the war, and the passenger-carrying certificated air 
lines which have instituted freight services. The Board had before it 
for investigation all of the effective freight rates of the certificated and 
non-certificated carriers, as well as certain suspended rates which were 
filed after the order of investigation was entered. 

Two basic concepts were urged upon the Board by the respondent 
carriers. The principal certificated cargo carriers advocated what the 
Board terms ‘‘the additive cost or out-of-pocket cost concept’’ which the 
Board said ‘‘in its simplest form . . . holds that freight should be charged 
with only that added cost which would not have been incurred had such 
traffic not been carried.’’ On the other hand the non-certificated cargo 
carriers advocated the fully-allocated cost concept. The two groups 
also differed on the question of variation of rates with respect to volume 
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or weight of shipments. The Board said that ‘‘the tariffs of the certifi. 
cated carriers do not provide for volume breaks in the range of weights 
contributing the bulk of the traffic, while the tariffs of non-certificated 
carriers include breaks at several points within this range of weights,” 


The Board’s conclusions may be summarized as follows: 


That competition among respondents has resulted in unduly low, 
depressed and non compensatory rates, 

That such low rates have impaired the ability of respondents to pro- 
vide adequate and efficient transportation and, unless the 
cause is removed, may further impair or destroy that ability, 

That respondents as a whole, and many carriers in particular, are 
now conducting air freight operations at a substantial operating 
loss, 

That it costs less per ton-mile as the size and distance of shipments 
increase and ‘‘it isin the public interest to encourage the devel- 
opment of the movement of large volume long distance traffic by 
air by permitting lower rates for such shipments, 

That minimum rates should be prescribed as heretofore set forth, 
and 

That the proceeding should be held open to permit applications for 
modifications in specific instances. 


Except for the break depending on ‘‘the first 1,000 ton-miles in 
any one shipment’’ no volume or mileage standards were set up. This 
would seem to permit latitude in the establishment of both volume and 
distance scales, so long as the minimum is observed. 





Bill To Limit Actions for Overcharges and Undercharges 
Reported by Senate Committee 


Acting on a recommendation of a Subcommittee which held hearings 
on various bills providing for overcharge and undercharge limitations, 
and for reparations, the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reported, on April 30, 1948, bill H. R. 2759 (Report No. 1214, 
80th Congress). 

The bill reported by the Senate Committee was passed by the House 
of Representatives on January 13, 1948 (See February, 1948 issue of 
the JouRNAL, p. 430). It provides for the amendment of Parts II, III, 
and IV, so as to incorporate provisions similar to those appearing in 
Section 16 of Part I of the Act with respect to limitation on the bringing 
of suits for overcharges or undercharges. In addition to providing a 
uniform two-year period of limitation on such suits by or against car- 
riers subject to parts II and IV of the Act, the bill would make over- 
charge and reparations provisions applicable to all common carriers by 
water subject to part III of the Act. Only certain designated water car- 
riers are now subject to these provisions. 

In reporting the House bill the Senate Committee rejected a bill, 
S. 1194, which would have incorporated reparations provisions, as well 


as limitations on overcharge and undercharge suits, in parts II and IV 
of the Act. 
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proposed Report Finds Certain Practices in the Payment of Allowances 
For Pick Up and Delivery Unlawful 


The I. C. C. has released a proposed report, prepared by Examiner 
Frank E. Mullen, in which the Examiner concludes that certain prac- 
ties of freight forwarders and motor carriers in the payment of cartage 
charges for pick-up and delivery services are in violation of the Act. 

The report was made in Dockets Nos. 29762 (Kansas City), No. 
9763 (the Twin Cities), No. 29764 (Seattle), and No. 29765 (Portland). 
Railroads, motor carriers, and certain designated freight forwarders 
were respondents, and hearings were conducted in the cities specified. 
The Examiner concludes that the railroads’ practices are not in vio- 
lation of the Act, but that to the extent that motor carrier and forwarder 
respondents make payments for pick-up or delivery services in excess of 
the published allowances, without written contracts with the draymen, or 
without verbal agreements under which it is clearly shown that the local 
truckmen are performing the service for the motor carrier or forwarder 
under contractual arrangement, such payments are unlawful. 

The conclusion of the Examiner rests on the proposition that unless 
there is a written or verbal contract clearly designating the pick-up or 
delivery operator as the agent of the line-haul carrier, the local carrier 
may not be compensated at a rate exceeding the specified shipper al- 
lowance. 





Recent Court Decisions 
By Warren H. Waaner, Editor 


South Buffalo Railway not in violation of commodities clause. 
United States v. South Buffalo Ry. Co., Bethlehem Steel Corp., et al. 


The Supreme Court on April 26, 1948, affirmed the decision of the 
District Court holding that under the facts in this case, there was no 
violation of the Commodities Clause of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
Section 1(8). In the opinion, by Mr. Justice Jackson, the Court held 
that it would not overrule United States v. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Co., 298 U. 8. 492; that following the decision in the E. J. & E. case 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation had built up its production and trans- 
portation set-up in the light of the Supreme Court’s decision in the E. J. 
& E. case; that Congress, in 1940, when it was considering amendments 
to the Transportation Act, refused to amend the act so as to overturn the 
decision in the Z. J. & E. case, because, as stated by| Senator Wheeler, 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee, such a recommendation was 
**too drastic’’ and should be covered in a separate bill after full hear- 
ings ; that for the Court now to reach a different conclusion with respect 
to the South Buffalo and Bethlehem Steel Corporation than it did in 
the E. J. & E. case with respect to the E. J. & E. and the United States 
Steel Corporation, would constitute a discrimination, and that the reme- 
dy was with Congress, which could amend the law to apply prospectively 
to all companies similarly situated. Justice Jackson indicated that if 
the Court were writing with ‘‘a clean slate,’’ it would not necessarily 
approve the construction placed upon the Commodities Clause in the 
E. J. & E. case, but on account of the disruption following from such a 
reversal, the Court would adhere to its prior decision. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge filed a dissenting opinion, in which Justices 
Black, Douglas and Murphy concurred. 





Tacking extension of route with route purchased from another carrier. 
Century-Matthews Motor Freight v. Thrun, 75 F. Supp. 734. 


The United States District Court for the District of Minnesota held 
that the Commission’s approval of motor carrier’s extension of route, 
combined with a route and operating rights which the carrier had pur- 
chased from another carrier with the approval of the Commission, author- 
ized through service of what was previously connecting carrier service, 
though the carriers had not prior to unification interchanged freight at 
their common terminus. In the absence of restrictions by the Commis- 
sion or a proceeding by the Commission for an injunction, such through 
service would not be enjoined at the instance of competitors. 

The Commission’s dockets involved are set forth in the following 
excerpt from the court’s opinion : 
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‘‘Defendant now claims a through route (his own added to 
Evans’) between the Twin Cities and the Twin Ports by virtue of 
Commission certificate No. MC 81824, dated April 7, 1947, which 
(quoting from said last certificate) ‘covers the authority granted in 
the certificate issued in this [No. MC 81824] proceeding and MC 
81824 Sub 4 on May 12, 1941, and December 17, 1946, respectively, 
and also embraces the operating rights granted in the certificate 
issued to Louis W. Evans, doing business as Evans Truck Service, 
on September 20, 1945, such rights having been transferred to the 
above named [Harry A. Thrun, doing business as Thrun Truck 
Line] carrier, pursuant to MC-FC 23319, approved May 16, 1946, 
and assigned MC 81824 Sub 5.’’ 





No error in denying petition for rehearing—Administrative Procedure Act is not ret- 
roactive as to an agency proceeding—State cooperation. 


Inter-City Transportation Co., Inc. v. United States, et al. 


On April 13, 1948, the District Court for the District of New Jersey 
sustained the Commission’s report of January 2, 1947, in MC-3647 (Sub- 
No. 56), Public Service Interstate Transportation Co. Extension—Little 
Falls, N. J., wherein the Commission found public convenience and 
necessity required operation by applicants, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, aS common carriers by motor vehicle of passengers and their 
baggage, etc., between Little Falls and Union City, N. J., over a regular 
route serving certain intermediate points. The court’s holdings may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) There was no error on the part of the Commission in denying 
plaintiffs’ petition for rehearing though the war had stopped between 
the date of the hearing and the decision of the Commission, the Com- 
mission’s decision was not based on war conditions. 

(2) The court reviewed, in brief fashion, the evidence before the 
Commission and stated ‘‘Certainly we cannot fairly say that there was 
no evidence to support the Commission’s decision.’’ 

(3) The findings of the Commission were adequate. On its compre- 
hensive report, ‘‘as a matter of common justice to the Commission, we 
must hold that_its decision makes sense. * * * While another fact finding 
tribunal might possibly arrive at a different conclusion from the facts, 
the Commission’s decision is at least readily understandable.’’ 

(4) The provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act requiring 
“supporting reasons’’ for a ruling, does not affect the Commission’s ac- 
tion in denying the petition for rehearing by formal order, because the 
Administrative Procedure Act does not apply to any agency proceeding 
initiated prior to the effective date of the act, and both applications in 
this proceeding were initiated ‘‘long prior to the approval of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act.’’ 

(5) The fact that the Commission reached a conclusion different 
from its examiner and from that of the Joint Board, in their proposed 
reports, is not of legal significance. 
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Quoting from the decision of the Court: 


‘*In their first point, plaintiffs argue that the record on which the 
Commission reversed the recommendations of the Joint Board and of the 
Examiner was stale, more than nineteen months having elapsed with 
conditions claimed to have radically changed in the interval. And they 
assert that the denial of their opportunity to present! what they say is 
the present situation to the Commission was abuse of discretion. In so 
doing they rely upon Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., v. 
United States, 284 U. S. 248 (1932). In that case the testimony was 
concluded in September 1928 and the second petition for rehearing, 
which alleged the intervening depression, was filed in February 1931. 
There Chief Justice Hughes did say, page 262: ‘In the instant proceed- 
ing, the hearing accorded related to conditions which had been radically 
changed, and a hearing, suitably requested, which would have permitted 
the presentation of evidence relating to existing conditions, was denied. 
We think that this action was not within the permitted range of the 
Commission’s discretion, but was a denial of right.’ The difficulty with 
this language is that the year following the Atchison decision along came 
United States v. Northern Pacific Railway, 288 U. S. 490, where the ap- 
plication for reopening was based on the same depression and where the 
three judge district court, which had in effect allowed the reopening, 
was reversed. The Atchison opinion in that case was held to its own 
facts. Baltimore & Ohio R. Co. v. United States, 298 U.S. 349, followed 
this same thought as did St. Joseph Stock Yards v. United States, 298 
U.S. 38. In JI. C. C. v. Jersey City, 322 U. S. 503, the question of stale 
record was before the court with the vital problem of price control 
against inflation appearing between the closing of the record and the 
petition for reopening. The court found that ‘there is no ground for 
holding that the denial of rehearing constituted an abuse of discretion or 
amounted to unfairness which would invalidate the Commission’s orders.’ 
The court again definitely restricted the Atchison case to its own cir- 
eumstances. It referred to it as the single instance in the history of 
administrative law where the United States Supreme Court ‘reversed a 
Commission for refusing to grant a rehearing on the contention that the 
the record was ‘‘stale.’’ ’ 

**So the law as we see it is that if there is evidence to support the 
Commission’s findings the question of rehearing is not a matter of right 
but of discretion and the discretion to be invoked was that of the body 
making the order, not of a reviewing body.’ J. C. C. v. Jersey City, 
page 515. 

‘*The situation in support of the claim of obsolete record is care- 
fully and ably presented. Nineteen months and some days elapsed be- 
tween the closing of the testimony on May 21 or 24, 1945 and the deci- 
sion of Division 5 on January 2, 1947. Unquestionably the ending of 
hostilities by the fall of 1945 brought about a transition from feverish 
war activity to the readjustment peacetime period and produced num- 
erous changes in conditions. And were we passing on those facts as a 
trial court we might view them differently than did the Commission. 
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But that is not our function. We are here to see if there is evidence to 
support the Commission’s allowance of the applications on the ground 
of public convenience and necessity. We think there is sufficient evi- 
dence in this record to justify that action. .... 

‘Finally plaintiffs suggest that the Commission’s decision contra- 
yened the national transportation policy of cooperation with the several 
states. 

“‘The Commission did disagree with the recommendation of the 
Joint Board which latter had as a member a New Jersey Public Utility 
Commissioner. It is also true that the Joint Board in the one instance 
and the Examiner in the other saw the witnesses. Even so, it is the 
responsibility of the Commission and, as counsel for the latter argues, 
the Commission has the duty in a proper case of disagreeing with a 
joint board or one of its own examiners, without any attachment of legal 
significance thereto. Nelson Brothers v. Radio Commission, 289 U. S. 
266, 285-86.’ 





Period of limitation on transit shipments. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. v. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co., 166 F.(2d) 
98 


In an action by the carrier to collect freight charges allegedly due 
on 35 carloads of rough hardwood lumber shipped from Woodville, 
Miss., to Alexandria, La., in 1942 and 1943, the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit held that as these shipments moved under 
a transit tariff, the time for bringing an action did not accrue at the 
time of the delivery of the shipments to the transit point. In com- 
puting the statute of limitations, the court held that the cause of action 
did not acerue until the expiration of one year after delivery into the 
transit point, because, under the applicable tariffs, shipments moved 
under a transit rate might be made within that time. 





Meetings of Regional Chapters 


District No. 1 Chapter 


Howard M. Waybright, President, 250 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
achusetts. 


Baltimore Chapter 


Mr. W. F. King, Chairman, T. M., Baltimore Porcelain Stee] (Cor. 
poration, P. O. Box 928, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

Members of the National Association are cordially invited to attend 
any of the regular dinners or meetings of the Baltimore Chapter. 


Chicago Chapter 


Lee J. Quasey, Chairman, National Live Stock Producers As 
sociation, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Meets: 12.15 P. M. First Friday of each month at the Traffic Club 
Rooms of the Palmer House, Chicago. 


Denver Chapter 


Wm. W. Anderson, Chairman, The Dorr Company, 824 Cooper 
Building, Denver 2, Colorado. 


District of Columbia Chapter 


Roland Rice, Chairman, Ass’t Gen’] Counsel, Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Meets bi-monthly, second Tuesday. 

Out-of-town members are invited to attend the luncheons of the 
D. C. Chapter when in Washington. However, notice of such intention 
must be transmitted to the Executive Secretary by 10.30 of the day of 
the luncheon so that reservation can be made. 


Michigan Chapter 


Harold Z. Frederick, Chairman, R. C. Mahon Company, 8650 Mt. 
Elliott Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


N. B.: Members within each of the several districts may at their own expense with 
the approval of the vice-president of the district, organize and maintain district and 
local chapters which may send delegates to annual or other meetings of the Associa- 
tion. Such chapters must conform to the constitution and by-laws of the Association 
provided, however, that membership in the Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners shall be deemed a condition precedent to mmbership ir 
any chapter. (Constitution—section 5, Article IV.) 

(Sample charter, i.e., that of the District of Columbia Chapter. will be found on 
pages 120-122 of December. 1939, JouRNAL.) 
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Kansas City, Missouri, Chapter 


H. L. Ryan, President, T.M., Ash Grove Lime & Cement Company, 
1110 Fairfax Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Meets: Board of Directors Room, Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. The meetings are to be held in the evening and are monthly. 


St. Louis, Missouri, Chapter 
George W. Holmes, Chairman. 20th Floor, Missouri Pacific Building. 
‘t. Louis 3, Missouri. 
Meets: Third Friday of each month at 12:15 P. M., at the Mark 
Twain Hotel. Out of town members are cordially invited to attend the 
luncheon and meeting. 


Metropolitan New York Chapter 


Robert A. Cooke, Chairman, Manager, Traffic Department, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

Meets: Monthly at Traffic Club of New York, Hotel Biltmore, third 
Tuesday of each month 7:30 P. M., except July and August. 


Ninth District Chapter 


F. V. Caesar, President, 1119 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. 
Meets: 6:00 P. M. Second Tuesday of each month, Y. M. C. A.. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Mr. R. S. Mawson, Chairman, T. M., ACF-Brill Motors Company, 
Philadelphia 42, Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh Chapter 


V. Henry McLean, Chairman, A.G.F.A., The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
410 Pennsylvania Station, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

Meets: 7:30 P. M. Last Monday of each month, Traffic Club of 
Pittsburgh, Hotel William Penn. 


San Francisco Chapter 


L. N. Bradshaw, Chairman, Public Utilities Commission of Califor- 
aia, State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco 2, California. 

Meets: Commercial Club, San Francisco, California—last Monday 
if each month. 

A cordial invitation is extended to members of other Chapters and 
of the national association to attend meetings. 


Southern California Chapter 


L. H. Stewart, Chairman, 354 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 
California. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
Baltimore 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chapter was held on Thursday 
evening, March 25th at the Baltimore Association of Commerce Building 
at eight o’clock. 

The subject under discussion at the meeting was The Jurisdiction of 
the I. C. C. with Respect to Water Carriers. The discussion was headed 
by Mr. Charles J. Stincheomb, who gave a brief history of the water 
carrier industry, after which all present participated in the discussion, 





Chicago 


The Government War Materials Reparation Cases was the topic of 
a talk by Mr. D. Robert Thomas, member of the law firm of Sidley, 
Austin, Burgess & Harper at the May 7th luncheon meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter. Mr. Thomas gave a brief review of the issues involved 
in these important cases. 





District of Columbia 


Mr. Car! R. Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C., for many years well known as a 
Railroad official, who served in World War II as a Brigadier General in 
charge of railway transportation in the Allied European Theatre of War, 
and appointed Major General in 1945, was the guest speaker at the April 
13th meeting of the District of Columbia Chapter. 

Major Ernest W. Brown, retired head of the Metropolitan Police 
of the District of Columbia was present at the April meeting to thank 
the members for their contribution of $100. to the Boys’ Club of the 
Metropolitan Police for the District. 





Metropolitan New York 


Mr. William F. H. Heckman, Chief of the Truck Terminal Bureau, 
Port of New York Authority was the speaker at the April 20th meeting 
of the New York Chapter. His subject was: ‘‘The Truck Terminals of 
the Port Authority.’’ Mr. Heckman’s presentation of this subject was 
very informative and interesting. 





Ninth District Chapter 


At the April 13th meeting of the 9th District Chapter, reports from 
various committee chairmen were received. The President, Mr. F. V. 
Caesar, appointed new chairmen and committees to serve for the 1948-49 
year. 

The Audio-Visual Advisor at the Minnesota Museum of Natural 
History, Mr. Donald K. Lewis, showed several films of wild animal life 
in Minnesota and interspersed the showing with a lecture. 
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Philadelphia 


Officers were elected at the April 14th meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter as follows: 


Chairman: Mr. R. S. Mawson, T. M., ACF-Brill Motors Company, Phil- 
adelphia 42, Pennsylvania. 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Joseph F. Eshelman, General Attorney, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 1740 Broad Street Station Building, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Edward F. Kane, A.G.T.M., Publicker In- 
dustries, Inc., 955 East Carver Street, Philadelphia 24, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Executive Committee 


Mr. Harold B. Bornemann, 1719 Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Sterling G. MeNees, State Street Building, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr. J. K. Hiltner, G.T.M., U. S. Pipe & Foundry Company, Burlington, 
N. J. 


Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Transportation, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 203 Logan Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Guest speaker at the April 14th meeting was Mr. J. Frank 
Perrin, Executive Assistant, Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who discussed pending legislation dealing with a Federal 
Department of Transportation. 
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REGIONAL CHAPTERS AND THEIR WORK 


As you all know, Mr. Erle J. Zoll, Jr., 135 East 11th Place, Chicago, 
Illinois, is Chairman of a Special Committee to Cooperate With Regional 
Chapters. The other two members of this Committee are Mr. Harry (. 
Ames, Jr., and Mr. Arthur L. Winn, Jr. 

For the information of our members, we are printing below a letter 
written by Mr. Zoll on February 4, 1948 to the Chairmen of the various 
Regional Chapters and the replies received up to the present time con- 
cerning the activities of the Chapters: 


Mr. Zoll’s Letter 


February 4, 1948 
To Chairmen of Regional Chapters 


Gentlemen : 


As you know, the Association’s Special Committee to Cooperate with 
Regional Chapters was set up a year or so ago with two main objectives, 
first, to give the Chapters such help as possible to the end of their having 
interesting and instructive meetings and other activities, and, second, to 
work to the end of having the various Regional Chapters themselves 
become more of a voice and factor in the affairs of the Association. This 
Committee met in Washington, D. C., February 3, 1948, and following 


a discussion I was asked to write this letter to the Chairman of each 
Regional Chapter. 

I would like you to write up and send me a summary, or description, 
of the Chapter of which you are Chairman, stating when your meetings 
are held, how your meetings are conducted, whether you have talks or 
discussions, whether your speakers are members of your Chapter or are 
outside speakers, how your programs are planned, whether your Chapter 
has any outings or other outside activities, who takes care of advising 
the national association of what happens at such meetings, ete. Will you 
kindly forward a copy of any such summary to the Executive Secretary, 
2218 I. C. C. Building, Washington 25, D. C. These matters are sug- 
gestive only and not exclusive. What is desired is as complete a picture 
as you can give us of your Chapter, what it consists of, and how it func- 
tions. The Committee hopes thereby to get a composite view of the way 
each Chapter operates, with the idea in mind of being better able to 
give each Chapter the benefit of the experience of all the others. Con- 
sideration is being given to printing your report and the others in the 
JOURNAL, so that all can profit therefrom. 

Much interesting material, consisting of talks to Regional Chapters 
or summaries of such talks made by the speaker or Program Chairman 
himself, is printed from time to time in the JourNaL. But much is lost 
because the national association is not apprised of it. I would appreciate 
it very much if you would be sure to write the Executive Secretary after 
each of your meetings, advising her who spoke or led the discussion. etc., 
and sending her a copy or summary of the speech or discussion. Most 
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Chapters do this now, but others either do not at all or give her too brief 
a report to be either of general interest or of use for the JOURNAL. 
I will look forward to hearing from you at your convenience. 


Very truly yours, 


Ere J. Zou, Jr., Chairman, 


Special Committee to Cooperate 
with Regional Chapters. 


135 East 11th Place, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Baltimore Chapter 
Dear Mr. Zoll : March 15, 1948. 


The Baltimore Chapter meets the fourth Thursday of each month at 
eight P. M. at the Baltimore Association of Commerce Building, 7 Light 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland, which is located in the center of town. 
For the benefit of the members who prefer to stay in town that evening, 
arrangements are made for dinner, where each member attending, orders 
what he wants and pays accordingly. 

The Chairman conducts the meetings, and the Program Committee, 
arranges the program, after discussions during the meetings. We use 
outside speakers, also members of our own group and some meetings are 
exclusively devoted to one subject, which is generally announced suffici- 
ently in advance so the members who plan to attend can prepare to en- 
able them to participate in the discussion; also, at times one or more 
members are assigned to study proposed legislation and make a report 
at the regular meeting. From this report, the Chapter generally decides 
what action should be taken, if any. 

We have not had any outings, or other outside activities as yet, 
however in the beginning we used to arrange for dinner meetings, at one 
of the hotels, but we found the attendance did not warrant its continua- 
tion. 

We have been furnishing the Executive Secretary with minutes of 
our regular meetings, and whenever we had outside speakers, who fur- 
nished us with copies of their talk, a copy has been mailed to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Hoping the above is in line with your request, and if you desire any 
further information, or if we can help in any other way, please ask us. 


Yours truly, 


E. S. Howe, Secretary. 
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Denver Chapter 


1009 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
April 5, 1948. 

My dear Mr. Zoll: 


It is with a lot of regret and indeed embarrassment that I find your 
letter of February 4th unanswered ; please forgive me in this instance. 

Your letter concerned the operations of the Regional Chapters of the 
Association of Interstate Commerce Practitioners of which you are the 
Chairman of a Special Committee to Cooperate with Regional Chapters. 
I will try to give you the essentials of The Denver Chapter. 

We meet regularly on the second Tuesday evening—7 :30 P. M—of 
each month excepting the months of July and August. 

The place of our meetings has been in the Hearing Room of The Pub. 
lic Utilities Commission of The State of Colorado whose members have 
been very cooperative and interested in the welfare of our group and for 
this, we are grateful. 

Our geographical location is adverse to us in obtaining speakers such 
as are customarily available to Chapters in the east and middle west and 
for that reason we do not confine our speakers to those who are members 
of our Association. We do try to make our meetings educational, in- 
formative and interesting. 

We have had discussions from such interesting people as Commis- 
sioner Clyde B. Aitchison, Mr. Maleolm Erickson, Chairman of our 
P. U. C., Mr. Arvid C. Mattson, G. F. A., Rock Island Lines and Mr. R. H. 
Brown, G. A., Illinois Central System, all of whom gave something to 
think about and to ponder at home or in the office. 

Our next meeting will be on April 13th at which time our own mem- 
ber, Mr. Albert L. Vogl, is scheduled to give a talk on a subject not yet 
announced but you know, even as we know, that his exceptional ex- 
periences coupled with his extended knowledge of transportation law can 
be nothing more nor less than a choice opportunity. 

At one of our meetings at which was given a treatise on ‘‘ Functions 
of Railroad Rate Bureaus’’ we invited the classes studying transporta- 
tion at our Opportunity School and they turned out in goodly numbers 
in spite of the adverse weather conditions existing at that time. 

Our Chapter has voted to sponsor a library and a committee is now 
working to effectuate that purpose into a reality. 

The Denver Chapter will be grateful for visitors and any time that 
you know of members traveling our way please give them a special invi- 
tation—we will try to make their visit pleasant and profitable. 

With best wishes to you and your Committee and extending our un- 
qualified assistance, we are 


Sincerely yours, 


Wiuuiam W. ANnperson, Chairman. 
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District of Columbia Chapter 


April 2, 1948. 
Dear Mr. Zoll: 


Please accept my apologies for not writing sooner in answer to 
your letter of February 4th. I confess that an answer was prepared 
promptly and put aside for conference but not examined again until 
afew days ago. Perhaps the following, which was prepared in early 
February, will have the information desired : 

The District of Columbia Chapter, Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Practitioners, was organized in 1939. We have 100 members. 
Meetings are held bimonthly, except during the summer, which results 
ina total of five regular meetings each year. 

Normally, outside speakers are invited to present some subject 
of current interest, but the speaker may be a member of the Chapter. 
Frequently an opportunity is offered for discussion after the meeting. 

Planning is done by the Executive Committee, which meets as 
oeeasion warrants. There have been no recent outings or outside 
activities, but the Executive Committee has considered the possibility 
of an outing during the coming spring. 

It so happens that Mrs. McDonough, the Executive Secretary of 
the Association, ordinarily attends our meetings and for that reason 
ithas not been felt necessary to give additional notice or report to the 
national group. 

The Executive Committee has held two lengthy meetings during 
the current year, each meeting engaged in extended discussion as to 
the best course for the Chapter. The members of the Committee seem 
to be convinced that it is not necessary to have technical discussion on 
transportation subjects at each membership meeting. 

At the Chapter’s December meeting we had an interesting and very 
informative talk by a representative of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation on the role of that agency in transportation. At the next meet- 
ing a transportation man has been invited to speak on a subject entirely 
apart from transportation and we hope for a favorable reaction to this 
approach. Other meetings planned for the year depart also from sub- 
jects strictly of a transportation nature. 

At the April meeting, General Carl R. Gray, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, will speak about the Veterans’ Administration. 

If there are further questions, please feel free to write. 


Very truly yours, 


Rouanp Rice, Chairman. 
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Kansas City Chapter 


Kansas City, Missouri, 


February 13, 1948. 
Dear Mr. Zoll: 


Mr. H. L. Ryan, President of the Kansas City Chapter, has asked 
the writer to reply to your letter of February 4th regarding the activi- 
ties and method of operation of the Kansas City Chapter. The follow. 
ing is a resumé of the information your committee is seeking. 

Meetings: The meetings of this Chapter are held monthly, except 
during the summer months. Generally, they are in the Board of 
Directors Room at the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, llth & 
Baltimore Streets. They are held on the first Wednesday of each 
month, at 7:00 P. M., and run for about two hours. A meeting call is 
issued by the Chapter Secretary about five days prior to the meeting. 

Programs: It has been our practice to have some member of the 
Chapter present a prepared paper on a subject of general importance. 
A discussion period then follows: These papers are mimeographed in 
advance of the meeting, and are distributed at its close should any 
member desire to examine that subject more thoroughly. 

While these papers have generally been rendered by one of our 
own members, we do avail ourselves of any opportunity to secure an 
outside speaker of interest. However, we make no concentrated effort 
to secure such a speaker partially for the reason that we find these 
special efforts on the part of the membership to be very beneficial to the 
member participating. 

Recently there have been several expressions within the Chapter 
that more informal discussions were desirable. To meet that demand, 
our program committee now frequently schedules a panel of several 
subjects of current interest and the evening is devoted entirely to an 
informal discussion of these subjects. At such times, the membership 
is advised in advance as to the subjects contained in the panel, and 
one member is also advised in advance to be prepared to lead the dis- 
cussion on this particular subject. 

These informal discussion panels secure a greater participation by 
all members, and have been so well received that the program com- 
mittee now plans to alternate this plan each month with the prepared- 
paper plan. 

Outside Activities: At the several meetings leading up to the 
formation of this Chapter, one of the dominant thoughts expressed by 
the practitioners was that the average practitioner has plenty of social 
activities. Any attempt, therefore, to add to those activities were 
frowned upon and our policy now appears to be very clearly defined 
that the membership wants an educational program as its main ob- 
jective. Up to the present time, we have even refrained from arranging 
any dinners in connection with these meetings. 

Notices to National Office: The secretary has been instructed to 
keep in constant touch with the office of our Executive Secretary. 
Therefore, the Chapter Secretary each month writes up each meeting 
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« the Executive Secretary, and also encloses a copy of each prepared 
paper. Several of those papers have since been published in the 
JOURNAL. 
The above is a general outline of our procedure and our activi- 
ties. I am certain that our membership will be eager to learn of the 
asked § activities of other chapters. 


ctivi- Sincerely, 


E. L. Peterson, Secretary. 





th & St. Louis Chapter 


each St. Louis 3, Mo., 
all is February 9, 1948. 
ting. § Dear Mr. Zoll: 


ance, A summary of the features of our local Chapter, requested by your 
2d in @ letter February 4, is as follows: 
any By unanimous expression the time of day selected for our meet- 

ings is at luncheon, and the meetings held on the third Friday of each 
our § month. That majority direction included the time limitation of 12:15 
e an § to 1:30 p. m., for each such meeting. 
fFort For the reason that we have been unsuccessful in obtaining out- 
these § side speakers, the membership indicated a preferment for considera- 
) the § tion of subjects of mutual interest and the leadership of each meeting 
is assigned to a member. Thus far we have spent our time with a 
ipter ff break-down of the Administrative Procedure Act, i. e., its effect on 
and, (a) hearings, (b) pleadings, (¢) reports and orders, (d) judicial 
veral | review, (e) in general, the practitioner’s responsibility, and (f) in 
o an § general, the Commission’s responsibility. Those subjects so broken 
ship § down will carry us (if we are not so fortunate as to corral an out-of- 
and § town speaker) through the May meeting. 
dis- The Chapter now has around fifty members. The potential indi- 
cates a great opportunity for increase and effort in that direction is 
n by &f being consistently made. In this connection, we have observed that on 
com- § the whole the younger practitioners seem more enthusiastic than the 
ired- § older members. That is difficult to comprehend. 

The table discussions through the 45 minutes allotted for the 

the § luncheon should be valuable in permitting men engaged in the prac- 
1 by - to get together and naturally getting together the talk turns to 
ocial shop. 
were We welcome any suggestions that will stimulate interest. Beyond 
ined § that we extend to the ‘‘furriners’’ a hearty invitation to meet with us. 








Very truly yours, 
Gro. W. Hotmes, Chairman. 
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Metropolitan New York Chapter 


New York 17, N. Y., 
February 9, 1948 
Dear Mr. Zoll: 


Have your letter of February 4, addressed to chairmen of the 
various Regional Chapters of the Association of ICC Practitioners, 
seeking information with respect to the operation of their Chapters. 

Prior to World War II, the New York Chapter was very active 
and conducted some excellent forum meetings. With the beginning 
and throughout the war, there was little or no activity. The Chair. 
man was Mr. A. Carlton Welsh who was on active duty with the United 
States Army. Upon his return, the New York Chapter was reactivated 
and meetings were held at various unscheduled periods throughout 
the years 1946 and 1947. Included among these were several luncheon 
meetings at which outstanding speakers delivered addresses on timely 
topics. 

At all times the Chapter functions under the authority of a 
Chairman, cooperating with an Executive Committee. 

The December 1947 meeting of the New York Chapter elected a 
new slate of officers. I had the honor of being named Chairman. The 
officers and Executive Committee are attempting to reenergize and 
revitalize the Chapter. Plans are under way for revising the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws in conformity with those adopted by the national 
organization. The Executive Committee is actively functioning. In 
addition I have appointed Chairmen of the Membership Committee, 
Speakers Committee, Publicity Committee, By-Laws Revision Com- 
mittee and Luncheon Meeting Committee. 

For your information I am attaching a complete list of the offi- 
cers, Executive Committee and Committee appointments. 

The first meeting under the new regime was held on January 20 
in the New York Traffic Club rooms. Mr. John Finerty was the 
speaker. An account of the meeting was sent to the Executive Secre- 
tary of the national body. The regular meeting date is the third 
Tuesday evening of each month, except during June, July and August. 
In addition we are planning two luncheon meetings, one to be held in 
the spring and the other in the fall. At the present time there are 
approximately 100 paid-up members. For the January meeting approxi- 
mately 400 invitations were sent out to members of the parent body 
located in the Greater New York area (District No. 2). Attendance at 
the meeting averaged about 50. The newly appointed Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee is charged with the duty of keeping all interested 
traffic papers and periodicals, as well as the Executive Secretary of the 
national association, informed of all meetings, names of speakers and 
the subjects discussed. 

Maintenance of the New York Chapter at a high-interest level is a 
very difficult problem because of the very magnitude of New York City, 
with its many diversified interests. On the surface it would appear that 
New York City is a very fertile location for large and representative 
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meetings but the contrary is the case. There is such a multiplicity of 
interests that practitioners—both (A) and (B) are hard-pressed to meet 
their ordinary business requirements. We have experimented with 
evening meetings which we presently conduct and they have proved to 
be more popular than luncheon meetings although as you will note, we 
have not neglected this phase of our activities. 

During 1947 four evening meetings were conducted by the New York 
Chapter. The speakers were Parker McCollester, Jerome J. Greenspan, 
Charles S. Belsterling and August W. Heckman, all attorney members 
of the parent body. In addition a luncheon was held at the Hotel New 
Yorker in January, 1947 at which time our principal speaker was 
Wilbur LaRoe. Attendance at these meetings was fairly representative 
but I don’t believe any detailed account was ever made to our Execu- 
tive Secretary, which omission will be corrected in the future. 

I have high hopes for the welfare of the New York Chapter for the 
coming year and I expect the active cooperation of all our members. 

If I can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. A. Cooke, Chairman. 





Ninth District Chapter 


February 11, 1948 
Dear Mr. Zoll: 


President Luth asked me to reply to your letter of February 4, about 
the activities of the Ninth District Chapter. 

Under the by-laws the officers shall be, a President, First Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and one Vice President for each of the States 
represented in this Chapter. The Executive Committee is composed of 
these officers together with five elected members. The Standing Com- 
nittees appointed by the President consist of three members. We have 
a fraternal, program, legislative, membership, attendance and by-law 
committee. 

The Chapter meets at 6 P. M. the second Tuesday of each month with 
the exception of the months of July, August and September. The An- 
nual meeting and selection of officers is held on the second Tuesday in 
March. The June meeting is considered as our annual outing. Meetings 
are conducted by the President and the program committee arranges for 
the speakers. Generally these speakers are not members of our Chapter 
but at one or two meetings during the year one of our members is chosen 
as the speaker. After a speaker completes his talk there is generally a 
15 or 20 minute session during which period the members interrogate the 
speaker. 

The Secretary of the Chapter is responsible for transmitting to the 
Executive Secretary a report of the Chapter’s activities. He perhaps 
is guilty of the brevity you mention. The January JOURNAL contains a 
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report of our legislative committee’s handling of the proposed revision of 
rules of practice before the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com. 
mission. The Ramsey County Bar Association wanted appearances re. 
stricted to lawyers. 

The testimony of Mr. Gardner of the Ramsey County Bar Associa. § 3, 
tion before the Senate Judiciary Committee as reported in the Trafic 
World of February 7, is quite interesting and is diametrically opposed 
to compromise in connection with the Minnesota rules of practice. 4 

The chairman of each committee reports on his activities at each 
monthly meeting prior to our speaker. This procedure gives our speaker 
an idea of the activities of the Chapter. At the February 10 meeting 
Mr. Victor E. Anderson, United States Attorney for the District of 
Minnesota, was our speaker and as a result of hearing the report of our 
Legislative Committee Chairman outlining hearings before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the Gwynne bill, he offered to transmit the 
Chapter’s views to the Attorney General and the President of the Fed. ( 
eral Bar Association. Our legislative Committee Chairman will confer 
with Mr. Anderson on this subject. 

Our membership at present consists of 65 Class A and Class B 
Practitioners, 50 being located in St. Paul and Minneapolis, the others 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Our average atten- 
dance is 33 1/3 per cent of our membership and approximately 50 per 
cent of our membership in the Twin Cities. E 

If there is any other information you desire on our activities do not 
hesitate to write us. 
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A. G. Grimm, Secretary. of the 
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Philadelphia District Chapter avails 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
February 11, 1948 





Dear Mr. Zoll: 


In reply to your circular letter to Regional Chapters dated February 
4, I am pleased to submit the following items of information pertaining 
to the Philadelphia District Chapter. ( 


1. The chapter was organized in 1946 and held its first formal meet- the f 
ing in February, 1947. It consists of 70 members, one-third A and § “°F 
two-thirds B practitioners, Hira 

2. Meetings are held quarterly in October, December, February and § Atla: 
April. This schedule is not strictly adhered to because meetings § P.O 
are held in order to accommodate the convenience of speakers and § Atla: 
the importance of matters of interest to the members. The meetings 


consist of presentation of topics by speakers, discussion of these ny 
topics by members with the speakers from the floor, announcements Was 


of proposed legislation, announcements of other matters of interest 
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to members and a short general business meeting. The meetings 
are evening affairs, sometimes with dinner preceding them, and 
sometimes after dinner. No outings or social activities have been 
planned and the members appear not to wish them. 

3. Reports of meetings, topics and copies of the papers are sent to the 
Executive Secretary’s office by the Secretary. Some of the papers 
or excerpts from them have been published in the JOURNAL. 

4, The speakers and topics presented at the meetings of the Chapter 
are listed below: 


Wilbur LaRoe—Transportation—1946, February, 1946. 


Charles D. Drayton—The Department of Justice and Transporta- 
tation, May, 1946. 


Joseph F. Eshelman, Administrative Procedure Act, October 1946. 


G. Lloyd Wilson, The British Transport Nationalization Bill, Feb- 
ruary 1947. 


J. K. Hiltner, H. R. 2657—Administrative Practitioners Bill, 
April, 1947. 

C. S. Belsterling, The Uncertainty of Administrative Litigation, 
October 1947. 


Hon. Clyde B. Aitchison is scheduled as the speaker at the February 
meeting to be held February 25, 1948. He will speak on Problems of 
Procedure before the I. C. C. 

I personally consider the meetings conducive to better appreciation 
of the problems of regulation and practice. I think this view is shared 
bythe members. The chief problem of the Chapter is that which troubles 
all such organizations, that of accommodating meeting schedules to the 
available time of speakers. 


Sincerely yours, 


G. Luoyp Wison, Chairman. 





ERRATA 


Our Directory of Members carries the incorrect designation as to 
the following gentlemen, i. e., lawyer or non-lawyer. Accordingly, we 
are printing the correct name, address and designation below: 


Hiram C. Blair, T.M., (A), J. F. Dunean, Jr., T.M., (A), 
Atlantic Steel Company, Hohenberg Bros. Company, 

P.O. Box 1714, P. O. Box 193, 

Atlanta 1, Georgia. Memphis 1, Tennessee. 

J. Earl Hummer, (A), Ralph C. Wilgus, (B), 

919 Investment Building, 1123 Real Estate Trust Building, 


Washington 5, D. C. Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 





List of New Members * 


Peter Barrow, Jr., (A) Barrow & Mac- 
Corkle, 51 Oakford Avenue, Richwood, 
West Virginia. 

James A. Bistline, (A) Commerce Coun- 
sel, Southern Railway System, 15th & 
K Streets, N. W., Washington 13, D. C. 

Matthew A. Crawford, (A) Shawmut 
Building, Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 

Samuel P. Delisi, (A) 925 Pennsylvania 
Station, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

John Deremigio, Ass’t to Pres’t., (B) 
Traffic Research Institute, Inc., 8 
South Adolph Avenue, Akron 4, Ohio. 

William L. Dornenburg, (A) 720 Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

Marie B. Finneran, Rate & Traf. Clrk., 
(B) Port of New York Authority, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 

John Palmer Fishwick, (A) 108 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Aaron L. Ford, (A) 1022 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. 

Harper G. Grimm, (A) Charleston Na- 
tional Bank Building, Charleston 1, 
West Virginia. 

J. L. Guthrie, A.T.M., (B) Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corporation, 1000 Apco 
Tower, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Allen Hart, (A) 527 Pacific Building, 
Portland 4, Oregon. 

Joseph C. Hopewell, (A) 706 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

Richard Jackson, (A) 150 Causeway 
Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
Leonard C. Jacobs, (A) International 
Office Bldg., 722 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 
Leonard G. James, (A) 310 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 4, California. 
Louis Krantiz, (A) Krug Building, 714 
Francis Street, St. Joseph 7, Missouri. 


* Elected to membership April, 1948. 


E. Keith MacDougall, (B) Washington 
Farmers Co-operative Ass’n., 201 Elliot 
Avenue, West, Seattle 99, Washington, 

Ross Madole, (A) Magnolia Building 
Box 900, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Lawrence C. Moore, (A) 1420 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Stewart O. Morrison, Rate Clerk, (B) 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 170 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mis. 

souri. 

Laurence H. Nichols, (A) Marquette 
University, 1217 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

James O’Malley, Jr., (A) 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

George H. Pennell, (B) 159 West Divi- 
sion Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

John J. Poole, (A) 1202 Candler Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

Bolling R. Powell, Jr., (A) 910-17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Charles H. Robinson, District Mgr., (B) 
Best Motor Lines, 554 East South 

Street, Akron 6, Ohio. 

Martin Schweppe, A.T.M., (B) Granite 
City Steel Company, 20th & Madison 
Streets, Granite City, Illinois. 

Walter A. Smith, T.M., (B) The New 
Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

Rodger Spahr, G.F.A., (A) A. T. &S. F. 
Ry. Co., 524-17th Street, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

Harold J. Weiler, (A) 652% Pine Street, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Charles B. Williams, (B) Dist. Traffic 
Representative, Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway System, 216 Roxbury 
Road, Syracuse 6, New York. 


REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP—1947-48 


Karl J. Grimm, (A) 2659 West Lafayette 
Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 


Richard F. Hogan, T.M., (B) Warner 


Company, 219 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 





